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Airfields 


Add to the list of vital war goods, new emergency airfield runway material 
made mostly of layers of tar-soaked paper. Also, 52 pounds of paper cover for shipping each Red 
Cross ambulance. Pulp and paper are said now to go into 700,000 necessities of war. The constantly 
increasing demand for more paper must be met. Publishers, advertisers, printers can help by urging 


men to cut wood, and other civilians to salvage every pound of wastepaper. Giving this vital paper 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C. .. . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 
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a notable Ludlow contribution to effective root TROT 


design distinctive . . . legibility high . . . appeal modern. 
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Medium / 
Bold 


Heavy 
Bold Condensed 
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Bold Extra Condensed 


The Ludlow Radiant family forms one of the outstanding additions of recent 
years to effective and attractive typeface resources. Men who know type and 
its successful use favor these Radiant series for distinctive publication news- 
heads and display lines of department store and specialty shop advertisements 

. and for various and numerous commercial printing jobs. Let us send you 


specimens showing all styles and pointsizes of the Ludlow Radiant family. 





Lud low lypog fa ph Com Da Ny 2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14 


Set in members of the Ludlow Radiant family 





Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing pa gg ay Bl 309 Wont hag a Boulevard, Cee 6. 5 ar Subscription rate $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal », O. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. 
Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at F . ek Illinois, under act’ of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1945. Tradepress Publishing Corporation. 
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WESTON CO. 
LINEN RECORD 


100% 


of cuery WESTON Pager you grat 


Whatever the kind or grade of Weston paper you print for a particular purpose, 
you can be sure of one thing. It is made and tested by the foremost specialists in 
record papers to take the responsibility for carrying records and information of 


importance—records your customers consider worth keeping. 


This kind of printing —records, documents, forms, accounts, business reports and 
manuals, executive letterheads—is important to your customers, profitable to 
you. Build steady repeat business and lasting goodwill by placing a// such work 


on WESTON paper—paper designed especially for records worth keeping. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY - DALTON - MASSACHUSETTS 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 
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Never before in the history of Paper has it performed so importantly and 
for such a multitude of applications. As an instrument of warfare, it has 
served the double purpose of bringing destruction to the enemy while 
delivering the essentials for life and health to our fighters. Paper’s avail- 
ability for these purposes continues to bea nationwide responsibility. You 
are making a direct victory contribution when you salvage every scrap. 
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victory Ward PAPERS 





THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY e CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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No. 22 Vandercook Electric Proof Press takes 
full length galleys up to 934"’ wide. Full ball 
bearing construction. 


Wo. 23 Vandercook Electric Proof Press takes 
full length galleys up to 1434"’ wide. The size 
makes this a good press for newspaper, mag- 
azine, book or catalog printer. 


No. 23 Vandercook Electric Proof Press. This 
end view shows synthetic rubber inking rollers 
on motor driven ink drum. 











These high speed proof presses are designed for proving 


type or forms in galleys. 

The No. 22 Vandercook Electric Proof Press is used ex- 
tensively for proving type as it comes from the machines, 
or for proving smaller ads. 

The No. 23 Vandercook Electric Proof Press will take 
a six column newspaper advertisement or a tabloid size 
full page. Either press will prove up to forty proofs a min- 
ute, the rate of operation being adjustable to the ability 
of the operator. 

A motor-driven ink drum and ample inking rollers in- 
sure thorough distribution and good quality of printing. 

The No. 22 and No. 23 Vandercook Proof Presses are 
designed for ease of operation and speed of production. 
Every consideration has been taken to eliminate waste 
motion and undue operator fatigue. 

Though no Vandercook proof presses are available for 
immediate delivery, full information should be obtained 


before plans for postwar proving are completed. 


" / BNDERCOOK 
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" sali VANDERCOOK & SONS, 900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago §l1, Illinois 
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Write him OFTEN —Make it SHORT — Keep it CHEERFUL— 


SEND IT V----MAIL 


The boys want more V-:-- 
Mail, more newsy letters, 
more cheerful letters. 


They want to know how the 
family fares, who’s engaged, 
who’s married. They want to 
know who’s running the serv- 
ice station out on South Main 
Street, and why they tore the 
old butcher shop down. 


These are some of the thou- 
sands of items that keep our 
men in good spirits. These 
are links with home — home 
as they remember it, home 
as they dream about it. 


And be sure to use V°°°- 
Mail to get the news to him 
fresh and fast. It’s cheap — 
only 3 cents. It always gets 
priority. It always flies. And 
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it saves your Uncle Sam pre- 
cious space because 1800 
microfilmed V--++- Mail let- 
ters will fit into a space the 
size of a cigarette package. 


The Oxford Paper Company 
is helping this cause right 
now, and glad to have the 
privilege, by making a lot of 
V--+-Mail paper. Many 
other Oxford papers — from 
map and offset papers to 
Oxford Super and Mainefold 
Enamel —are helping in the 
war effort as well. 


They are helping in hundreds 
of ways familiar to everyone. 
As important as any is bring- 
ing your thoughts to the 
boys and girls everywhere — 


by V-++- Mail. 








Included in Oxford’s line of quality ] 
printing and label papers are: Enamel- | 
coated — Polar Superfine, Mainefold 
White Seal, Rumford Enamel, and 
Rumford Litho CIS; Uncoated — 
Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset Offset, 
Duplex Label and Oxford Super, 
E. F., and Antique. 











OXFORD 
PAPER 


COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 
WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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AFTER THE WAR: A MONOTYPE TYPESETTING MACHINE FOp 
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Outstanding 


aa 
Seatures 


1— Clean, readable printing of even color 
— profitable to both the printer and the 
buyer of printing. 


2 — Appropriate type faces and decora- 
tive material, properly set and spaced. 


3 — Type of uniform height reduces make- 
ready to an absolute minimum. 


4—Type and rules print without punching. 


5. Every job of printing done from new 
perfect type. 


6 — Unlimited supply of new type, orna- 
ments, borders, rules, quads, spaces, leads 
and slugs — always in the very best condi- 
tion for good printing. 


7 —All the advantages of Monotype-set 
typography over other methods of setting 
job and commercial work. 


8 — Short fonts and picking from live jobs 
a thing of the past. 


Q —Time saved in original composition and 
less time consumed in making corrections. 


10 —The necessity of replacing bad letters 
in type forms entirely eliminated—"“picking” 
from live forms a thing of the past. 


11 — Unbroken rules and borders, perfect 
alignment, perfect register, solid lock-up 
and squared-up forms. 


ly = Straight-matter, tabular work, ruled 
forms and intricate composition of the high- 
est quality produced quickly and cheaply. 


13 —The fastest method of composition on 
commercial job printing. 


14 — Savings begin with composition and 
continue through make-up, make-ready, 
press-work and binding. 


15 — Complete non-distribution of type, 
rules and spacing material. 


16—An adequate selection of the best 
modern and traditional type faces. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY WAR BONDS 
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Set in Monotype Faces: 20th Century and Stymie Families and Artscript. 
For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 
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First iN PRODUCTION 
and EARNING POWER, 


With these modern machines, your Folding, Stitching and Trimming Departments 


IMPROVED MODEL “W’’ CLEVELAND 
FOLDER 


This smallest of CLEVELANDS folds the 
great variety of small work, circulars, 
package inserts, letters, greeting cards, etc., 
in one to five folds, at top speeds with the 
greatest accuracy. The Continuous Re- 
loading Air Wheel Feeder, with no stops 
for reloading, gives you the highest pos- 
sible output per hour. 


“for fine achievement in 
production of war work” 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY - 


New York * Chicago * Philadelphia * Cleveland + St.Louis * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle * Atlanta * Denver * Washington 








CHRISTENSEN WIRE STITCHER FEEDER 


The most productive machine for inserting and 
stitching saddle bound work, either one-up or 
in gangs. Stitches work up to %” in thickness. 
Two, four or more stitches driven simultane- 
ously, in booklets from 2%x414” to 12x27”. 


will be unsurpassed for Variety of work, High Output, Accuracy and Earning Power. 


MODEL ‘“‘DOUBLE-O0” CLEVELAND 
FOLDER 


A check-up of thousands of Direct Mail 
pieces reveals that 96% come within the 
22x28” size range and folding range of the 
“DouBLe-O”. Its high speed, continuous 
feeding, no stops for reloading, and quick 
setting give you the fast service this class 
of work often demands—makes folding 
your most profitable operation. 


ALL CLEVELANDS Fold, Score, Perforate and Slit. Diagonal Roller Feed Tables and Cross 
Carriers provide for folding and slitting two or more up work folded in right angle folds. 








Ask for literature on any of this equipment. Deliveries of course are now subject to wartime 
restrictions. Once these restrictions are lifted, our highly developed war plant will, we be- 
lieve, be prepared to render unusual service in early production of your peacetime needs. 


Pearl River, N. Y. 













MODEL “DOUBLE-M” CLEVELAND 
FOLDER 


Every fold, as far as we know, that can 
be made on all other types of folders, 
comes within the folding range of the 
“DouBLE-M”, in sheet sizes up to 28x58". 
In addition, the “DouBLE-M” makes a 
great variety of folds that cannot be made 
on any other folder. Fifty percent faster 
than the old MopeE.t “B” CLEVELAND. 


BRACKETT SAFETY TRIMMER 
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Unequalled for accurate, uniform cutting and 
trimming of booklets one-up or in gangs, label 
cutting, tablet, sales book, insert and other 
trimming operations. Work may be banded and 
packed direct from the conveyor. 
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Men adrift on a tossing ocean are sighted by a friendly 
plane, a small valve on an uninflated rubber boat is 


opened and the boat dropped overboard... automatically 


inflating itself before reaching the water. This ingenious 


life-saving idea is a practical adaptation of a commercial 


article developed for adding “fizz water” to drinks... 


another example of the many peacetime innovations 


— 


which are serving us in war. 


CONSOLIDATED CodZéd/ PAPERS 





AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 


and Paper Company led the way by producing 
quality coated paper so speedily and economically 
that its cost could be substantially reduced. 


a Power... Air Power... Fire Power... 
merica has them to a degree which is over- 
helming our enemies. But greater than any 
them... because it makes them possible... 
production power. 


No matter what the problem... making planes 
pins, or ships or paper... American Industry 
ng ago developed the habit of shattering tra- 
tions to manufacture almost anything faster, 
tter and for less. 


Thus in the manufacture of paper... an impor- 
nt war material ... Consolidated Water Power 


Speeding up the manufacture of any commodity 
not only reduces costs but, of added importance 
today, conserves man-power, machine-hours and 
in many Cases raw materials. 

In this way Consolidated’s tradition- shattering 
achievement of 1935 contributes materially to the 
war effort. For it makes possible the production of 
an important share of the coated paper needed to- 
day, while releasing men and machines and ma- 
terials for the production of other war essentials. 











They were ALWAYS travelers 


in the steaming capitals of India and the 


As for The Beckett Paper Company it is 
now in its 96th year right here on the spot 
where it was born. But if the mill has 
stayed put Buckeye Cover and our other 
products have got around quite a bit. In 
the days of peace they accompanied Byrd 
to Antarctica, penetrated to the very heart 


of Darkest Africa and were standard goods 


THE BECKETT 


Netherlands Indies. Now, in wartime, they 
are on the move again ...in planes, ships 
and army camps to the uttermost parts of 
the Earth. Nothing in our long career gives 
us greater pride than the praise our stand- 
ard and special military papers received 


from the armed services of the nation. 


PAPER COMPAN Y 


Buckeye, Beckett and Ohio Covers, Beckett Offset and Opaque, Buckeye, Beckett and Tweed Texts, Special Military Papers 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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In spite of wartime uncertainties... 





Here isa 
Paper You Can 


Still Rely 
Upon 


Hammermill Bond, even today, 
performs well on your presses— 
still delivers satisfaction 
to your customers 





under pressure 


test. But it i 


each v8 co wat ie pane : > Despite wartime shortages, restrictions 
rte very oh 4 aT = and curtailments, the standards of the im- 
we amnmersal) (8 portant printshop and office qualities of 
Bee Hammermill Bond have not been lowered 
in a single respect. Every run of this paper 
must still pass the same laboratory tests as 
always—for strength, tearing, surface, ink 
absorption — eighteen tests in all, the 
toughest in papermaking. 


Ss aahirige Bik 1! 
Pushing BF hn 
sie that every Shee 





One reason why Hammermill Bond can 

still pass these tests is that it comes from a 

oe paper in. yo ae completely integrated mill where every step 
sated che whe fee varsmeest B A chron pat iD from pulp to finished sheet is controlled and 
tee checked by methods we have developed 

on 10 18 * through 45 years of papermaking. This is 

a why Hammermill Bond is more free of 

press troubles today than most papers... 

why it helps you deliver with your orders 

the satisfaction that leads to repeat business. 





The story of how the quality of Hammermill Bond is 

maintained today is dramatically told to your custo- 

is mers in advertisements like this in THE SATURDAY 

eany — EVENING POST, TIME, BUSINESS WEEK and other 
national magazines that reach business men. 


to, your SOA 








BUY BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


F lease send me—free—my copy of the Hammermill Manual of Paper Information. 
r business letterhead) 


i ju 
_— (Please attach to, oF write on, yO 
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PAY YOURSELF AN EXTRA DIVIDEND 


The most profitable press income is derived 
from running time. Any delay that stops 
press impressions reduces your ultimate 
profit. 

Some of these delays cannot be helped. 
Others have simple solutions. Rollers in 
good condition keep stoppage for washup 
at a minimum. They permit lighter roller 
setting, and forms stand up better on long 
runs. In consequence, spot-up time is re- 
duced. Less ink is required for complete 
coverage. 

These are only a few of the advantages 


of keeping good rollers on your presses. 
You know all of these and many more—yet 
each item seems so small and the tendency 
is to take those few extra thousands of im- 
pressions from those out-of-season or over- 
age rollers. 

Check your rollers frequently. Change 
before they begin to cost you money—and 
keep the profit for yourself. 

You can assure maximum press output, 
long life, and good inking by using Bingham 
rollers. There is a Bingham representative 
convenient to you. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Roller Makers Since 1847 


Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers 
CHICAGO 5 


Des Moines 2 
Detroit 10 
Houston 6 


Atiatita 3 
Cieveland 14 
Dalias 1 


indianapolis 2 
Kalamazoo 12 
Kansas City 6 


Pittsburgh 3 
St. Louis 2 
Springfieid, 0. 


Minneapolis 15 
Nashville 3 
Oklahoma City 6 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 











STILL SPEARHEADING ACTION 
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PAPER IS PART OF 


TODAY’S 
PICTURE 


Current Strathmore advertising 
points out how essential paper 
is to the war effort, features 
leading industries that use 
Strathmore in their Victory 
programs, stresses the point 
that good letterheads help 
maintain the reputation every 


Does your letterhead say vee iio 
“DEPENDABLE SERVICE”’? ke 


Mon aera, 
> MAN 
= seman co 


: a This series appears in: 
Kron Fireman made coal an automatic fuel. It began with a 


little “thing-um-a-jig”?..a coal burning contraption, consistin 
s jg 8 p 8 


FORTUNE 

TIME 

BUSINESS WEEK 
UNITED STATES NEWS 
NEWSWEEK 


dependable, automatic service. FORBES 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 


The Iron Fireman letterhead, on Strathmore paper, carries TIDE 
the message of this service to thousands of daily business con- PRINTERS’ INK 
tacts. Your letterhead should express the standing and character SALES MANAGEMENT 


of your business. With lighter weight paper a wartime necessity, 


quality is more important than ever. The Strathmore watermark 


of a hopper, a conveyor and a burning grate, used to heat green- 
houses. Today, Iron Fireman includes models for every conceiv- 
able fire stoker job. It has helped fight the battle of fuel shortages 
in war plants. It will shortly restore to householders economical, 


is your assurance of that quality. 
Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 


Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE ec 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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.B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


a WESTERLY, RHODE ISLAND 


New York: 25 E. 26th Street * Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 W. 
. Madison Street * Claybourn Division: 3713 North Humboldt Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. * Smyth-Horne, Ltd., Chipstead, Surrey, England 





N& DEMAREST 


are you in the hot spot? Must you try stalling? Are 
excuses about the rush of essential work of no avail 
Are your clients in no mood to be asked whether they 
know there’s a war on? Graphic Arts is relieving the 
pressure for many printers and lithographers these 
days, despite the shortage of manpower and materia| 
and the fact that most orders are marked “rush’ 
Hundreds are asking us to supplement their plate-mak. 
ing facilities during their production peaks, or to fil 
all of their needs. Unfortunately we can’t take all the 
“rush” work offered us, but we prefer to refuse a job 
rather than fall down on a promised delivery date, 
We'd like to help you now as we are regularly helping 
more than 200 of America’s leading letter press and 
offset printers, and we are operating 24 hours a day 
to maintain our reputation for giving the utmost in 
service. 

No other commercial plate making plant possesse; 
the new, modern, technical equipment in such wide 
range and size as permits handling all types of you 
work. Here, over a hundred master craftsmen see to 
it that every job, large or small, is given the mos 
careful attention. 

We suggest that one of these days you try us ona 
job of any kind... which need not necessarily be 
rushed ...color process plates, black and whites, 
highlights, posters, line or halftone negatives or posi. 
tives for machine transfer, or photo-composed pres 
plates, albumen or deep etch for offset. We als 
supply color process, one color line and halftone, 
camera composed negatives and _ photo-composed 
multiple negatives or complete etched plates, ready 
to run, for letter press. 

MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT e TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
JACKSON AT 11TH ST. e PHONE MAIN 2167 


CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT BRANCH NEW YORK OFFICE 


201 North Wells Street Elizabeth and John R 148 West 23rd Street 
Phone Randolph 5383 Phone Randolph 9122 Phone Chelsea 3-530 





























The Hoe equipment shown here covers the three basic printing processes — letterpress, 
offset and rotogravure. These presses are supplemented by Hoe’s complete line of 
modern, precision-built equipment covering the entire printing and plate-making field. 


Pr hee 
ie! 


SUPER-PRODUCTION MAGAZINE PRESS Produces 40,000 32-page signatures per hour at a web speed of over 1,000 feet per 


minute. Modern design features include: Heavy steel frames — solid steel impression and plate cylinders mounted in self-aligning 
roller bearings + automatic force feed lubrication — anti-friction bearings throughout. 


SUPER-PRODUCTION ROTOGRAVURE PRESS — Produces 
multi-color work at 15,000 to 20,000 cylinder revolutions per 
hour, with higher speeds on monotone for the rotogravure 
section of most newspapers, both one-color and multi-color. 


WEB FEED OFFSET PRESS —This 4-unit Web Perfecting 
Offset Press operates smoothly at 15,000 revolutions per hour, 


and produces a 16-page standard-size newspaper with any 
combination of four colors on every page. 








SHEET FEED OFFSET PRESS — The world’s largest sheet feed paper press; lithographs 4 colors on one side of a 50” x 72” sheet 


in a single operation for mammoth production at high speeds. Has automatic register control — non-stop sheet registration — pre- 
registered plates — unequalled ink and water distribution, 


Back the Invasion ex Buy more Wax Bonds 


R. HOE & CO., INC., 910 EAST 138th STREET, NEW YORK 54, N.Y. 
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69 two-color offset press in Brooklyn 
& Lithograph Co. 


Miehle No. 
$ J. S. Printing 


plant o 
Miehle single-color and two-color offset 


Battery of 
presses in the Brooklyn plant. 





* Miehle letterpress equipment in the Baltimore plant 
bk of the U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


“ y esses also installed im 
the Baltimore plant. a3 


Two Miehle 5/0 two-color pr 
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THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


i Yr — 


anes x 
AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC DIVISION ( ¥ ERIE LITHOGRAPHING & PRINTING Div. 
ATLANTIC LITHOGRAPHIC AND PALMER ADVERTISING SERVICE DIVISION 


NO 


P 
DONALOSON LITHOGRAPHING DIVISION 


November 27, 1944, 


Mr. R, Ford Bentley, 

Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co,, 
14th St. and S. Damen Ave., 

Chicago 8, ill. 


Dear Mr, Bentley: 


It will be forty-two years ago this January, 1945 that the 
first Miehle press was installed in our Brooklyn plant, To- 
day, Miehle press equipment is giving dependable and efficient 
service in four of our plants. At Brooklyn and Erie we. have 
Miehle offset presses in use, At Baltimore and Cincinnati, 
Miehle letterpress equipment is used almost exclusively, 


Over this period of more than forty years, we have been very 
well pleased with the dependable operation of Miehle presses, 
During the past few years, the dependability and durability 
of Miehle equipment has met the unusually heavy requirements 
of wartime operation with gratifying results, 


Likewise, we can not speak too highly of the fine service of 
your organization at all times in keeping our Miehle equin- 
ment operating at top efficiency, The combination of sturdy 
equipment, well engineered and satisfactorily serviced has 
made the Miehle name a symbol of dependable operation and ef- 
ficient production in "U-S" plants. We look forward to this 
continued relationship in the years to come, 


Very truly yours, 
THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


ry, 
lm § CAMA? 
| Jos. P, Thomas, 
“ President. 


Make sure your next presses will Peau 
Presses, whose dependability, é e Lhe 
and’ performance will be evermore I" 

fying in the years ahead. 
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PRINTING PRES 
MANUFACTURING co. " 

14th St. & Damen Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 


‘wo Miehle 46 two-color press 
Two ule with modern ch 
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monkey around 
with extra 
makeready? 


END THE TOUGH GRIND... 
use MERCURY ROLLERS 


and BLANKETS 


When you use precision-made Mercury 
rollers or blankets, makeready adjustments are 
needed only for variations in the ink, paper 
and form from which you reproduce — but not 
to adjust for variations in the roller or blanket. 

This timesaving is made possible by high 
manufacturing standards which are part of a 
tradition. Rapid Roller Company is proud of 
the craftsmanship and superior materials 
which have gone into Mercury products since 
the day they were introduced. Proud, too, of 
a reputation for quality and fair dealing, 
earned over many years of service to the 
graphic industries. 

Buy the best. Buy Mercury. 


Buy direct from 

the largest plant 
making rollers and blankets 
exclusively under one roof 


RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 


D. M. RAPPORT, Pres. 


Federal at 26th Street, 
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papers 
NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; John Carter & Co, 
D. of C.: R.P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford, 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Evergiade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co, 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co,: 
James White; Zellerbach. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Diem & Wing: 
C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. 

IOWA: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Central-Topeka. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook. 
Vivian; Paper House of N. E.; Storrs & Bement Co.: 
Whitney-Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros. 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co,; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell. 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. 

MO0.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N.J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
mar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & 
Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohiman; Reinhold-Gould, 
Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine, 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 
OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting- -Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. I.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 
S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; 
Sloan Paper Co. 

TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Zellerbach. 

WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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IN: TODAY’S TEST-TUBES IS TOMORROW’S QUALITY 


Born of war’s necessity are many new uses for raw 
materials, many new methods of manufacture, many 
new products and by-products to be manufactured. 
Paper is among them .. . but only when the industrial 
achievements of World War II have been compiled 
and classified will the ingenuity of the home-front be 
properly recognized; and only when war ends — and, 
with it, the restrictions and scarcities of war — will 
the full extent of industrial progress be realized. 


In its war-time manufacture of Mead Papers, includ- 
ing the Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines, 
‘Paper Makers to America” has discov- 
ered the possibilities of new quality, para- 
doxically enough, at the very time when 


THE MEAD CORPORATION | 


it was compelled to make papers far below the 
standards demanded in a normal world. 


You will use and specify this new quality one day. 
It will be the best buy in paper tomorrow. Meanwhile, 
this Corporation and its nation-wide network of in- 
formed merchants, looking forward to Victory, can 
do no more than their best to satisfy essential needs. 





* * *& Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 

colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, in- 

cluding such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols 
and Indexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; 
Canterbury Text; and De & Se Tints. 


“PAPER MAKERS T0 AMERICA” 


U. S. War Savings Bonds: Still the Best Buy in Paper Today? 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17- SALES OFFICES: MEAD, DILL & COLLINS, AND WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - DAYTON 
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Lithograph by James E. Allen 


IT TAKES TEAMWORK... AS USUAL 


Whether in peaceful fields or in wartime busi- 
ness, it takes teamwork to do the job. 

This very quality of teamwork, in the opinion 
of an interested observer, has been an out- 
standing achievement of the paper industry for 
the past 3 years. To quote him precisely: “The 
entire paper industry may well be proud of 
the extent to which mills, distributors, and users 
have cooperated during these years of paper 
shortage; it has been a very real and extremely 


important contribution to the war effort.” 


But the job isn’t done yet. It is still of the 
gravest importance to BUY paper carefully, 
USE it wisely, CONSERVE it frugally against 
the days ahead when we can plough new fields 
together. International Paper Company, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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E. Allen 


TO HELP A BUSINESS MAN MAKE A BUSINESS 


ARMY, 


f 


\ 


\ AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS + 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


What do the facts add up to? 


You’vE talked to your customers and prospects. 
They told you what they were planning. You 
know the size of your potential market and the 
productive capacity of the equipment you have. 

These are basic facts... but they’re only a 
platform to build on. What do the facts add 
up to? Where do you go from here? That is 
the decision a business man must make... and 
that business man is you. 


Knowing the facts is essential. Interpreting 


Bast 


the facts comes next. That requires sound 
judgment... knowledge of the experiences of 
others ...an appreciation of the possible solu- 
tions...and wisdom to choose the best. 
Here’s where the man who represents ATF 
can help you. He knows what can be done 
now to procure equipment and he has com- 
parative data and costs to show you. If you 
are a business man with a business decision 


to make, ask your ATF representative. 
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Paterson Parchment Paper Company « Bristol, Pennsylvania 
WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y.- 111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILI 
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PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION e 
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CALIFORNIAN WINS ESSAY CONTEST 


5500 War Bond to Charles Crum 


The eighth annual essay contest, 
sponsored jointly by International 
Printing Ink and the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association, 
has just drawn to a successful con- 
clusion with the awarding of first 
prize of a $500 War Bond to Charles 
Crum, of Sweetwater Union High 
School, National City, California. 
Other awards were made to students 
from fourteen different states and 
Canada. A special cup was awarded 
for the past printed essay. 


4 





The subject of the essays was 
“Printing and A Free Press”, a theme 
of vital importance to all of us who 
are fighting to preserve those prin- 
ciples of free speech and free expres- 
sion in which we believe. 

Response to the contest was en- 
thusiastic and of a high degree of 
excellence. This should be especially 
gratifying to the Graphic Arts in- 
dustry as an indication of the wide- 
spread interest which America’s stu- 
dents have in the printing field. 








NEW USES FOR ANILINE PRINTING 


Expansion In Quality Printing Field Predicted 


a7 


Advances in technique and equip- 
ment for aniline printing have wid- 
ened its scope for many applications 
in the quality field. The develop- 
ment of better rubber plates and 
special inks now makes exceptional 
printing precision possible in the 
production of bread wraps, foil and 
cellophane bags and wraps, gummed 
tape and wall paper, as well as the 
many new plastics and synthetics 
which are so well suited to aniline 
printing. Today, aniline printing ac- 
tually produces some beautiful and 
unusual effects on certain materials 
which cannot be obtained in any 
other way. 

Through its development of pig- 
ment dispersions, new vehicles and 
the Anilox* method of ink distribu- 
tion, IPI has played an important 
part in the growth of aniline print- 
ing and in the development of inks 
of various formulations to fit each 
particular problem involved in print- 
ing on a variety of different surfaces. 


PUT A WAR 





ee Ce ee, 


Whatever your present interests 
may be, if you have not investigated 
the possibilities of aniline printing, 
we suggest you get in touch with your 
local IPI representative. He can give 
you a better picture of this promising 
postwar field and can keep you in- 
formed on new developments. 


Identification Inks Get A Plug 


A letter which we have just re- 
ceived is good testimony to the serv- 
iceability of IPI marking inks in all 
climates. From the wilds of New 
Guinea, a young G. I. writes, “Here 
is a plug for IPI Identification Ink: 
With all the wear and tear and con- 
tinuous washing our uniforms get, 
the ink never fades and is as legible 
as when it was first applied.” 

Weare grateful for this unsolicited 
praise. IPI marking inks are also per- 
forming well in other war jobs on 
textiles, metal containers, ammuni- 
tion shells, glass, lacquered surfaces 
and other applications. 





See Your Ink Maker First 


From the question-and-answer sec- 
tion of a,recent publication, we. note 
a question about running colored 
inks. The answer was essentially 
“Obtaining the proper ink to work 
by any sequence is a job for the ink 
maker”. 

We fecl the same way at IPI. Our 
many service stations throughout the 
United States are there mainly to 
serve you by supplying inks to fit 
your needs and by supplying help 
and advice on the best way to run 
those inks. Whatever your problem 
— color matching, sequence of im- 
pressions, special inks—a trained, ex- 
perienced IPI representative is ready 
and willing to lend assistance. 


FREE COLOR GUIDES 


Letterpress and offset color guides, 
each made up in both file size and 
casy-to-carry pocket size, a newspaper 
web press color guide and a specimen 
book of IPI* Everyday* inks are now 
available to all users of printing and 
lithographic inks. Write for copies to 
International Printing Ink, Empire 
State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


EVERY PIECE OF PRINTING 


For source material, write GAVC, I7 E. 42d Street, New York 
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It’s no secret that RUTHERFORD has what it takes P 





when it comes to setting up your offset department ' 
for post-war operation. While RUTHERFORD has been p 
working for the Government, their research engineers fi 
have been active on important improvements and new 
developments that will be at your disposal when 


peace-time production is resumed. 


It will be to your distinct advantage to discuss future 
plans with RUTHERFORD now! Drop us a line if you ( 
would like to have descriptive literature or see a 


RUTHERFORD representative. 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW VORK 13, N. Y. 
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The initials “KC™ 
are carved on 
vast forests 


Remember, when you were a boy, how you 
selected the tallest, sturdiest tree in the 
woods and carved your initials on it to 
claim it your own? Well, Kimberly-Clark 
has done the same thing on a vast scale. 

Having discovered that Spruce with the 
right combination of height and density 
makes superior paper, our foresters set 
their aims. They worked ceaselessly until 
Kimberly-Clark had secured — through 
purchase and a process of elimination— 
timber lands with a preponderance of the 


finest Spruce. 


To make the most of this enviable ad- 
vantage, cultivation and growth of these 
forests are supervised by the same experts 
who mapped and surveyed the areas. 
Working in close cooperation with the 
mill chemists, these technically trained 
foresters carry out in the cutting operation 
every detail that contributes to quality. 

Thus, through quality control in the 
woods, as well as in the mills, Kimberly- 
Clark produces a paper so s-m-o-0-t-h, so 


uniform, it excels in printability. 





KIMBERLY 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNC 






Kimbe 
Clark 


RESEARCH 


Sevelcoat’ PAPERS 


* For highest- * For volume 
Trufect quality printing M a It ifect printing at a price 





Kimberly-Clark also make Economy and Recondite cover; Regent bristol; Kimray school papers. 


_ “TRADE MARK 
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You have many customers who write business letters. Perhaps they 
aren’t fully aware of the important job that letters can do for them today. 
Letters can take the place of salesmen’s calls — letters are personal and friendly, 


can explain unavoidable conditions — letters can pave the 


way for post-war sales — they are easy to produce and 
will get there quickly. 

To help you sell letters, get your copy of “Let Letters 
Lead the Way” from your nearest Eastco Paper Mer- 
chant. And to help you to satisfy your customers and 
increase your letterhead printing business, use ATLANTIC 
BonbD, with envelopes-to-match. 


ATLANTIC BOND :: for better letterheads and better letters 


Send for free 
EASTCO IDEA KIT 


A PRO DUG: OF 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
ix @ SALES OFFICES: NEW ca, con Saieiee NEW ORLEANS 
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wisdom 
1s not 











N mechanics, wisdom is understanding 
—it is strength. Finer metals and ma- 
terials, greater precisions, improved man- 
ufacturing methods, are the results of 
researching, experimenting, understand- 
ing. The synthesis is progress. 
The Linotype of today combines the 
experience of some sixty years of a highly 
specialized organization and the techni- 


weakness 


—the rural philosopher’s observation that “each generation 


grows wiser and weaker” to the contrary, notwithstanding 


- LINOTYPE 








cal assets of all the world in every field. As 
better methods and materials are devised, 
Linotype uses them and Linotype users 
profit accordingly. 

And the Linotype Production En- 
gineers in the field today bring to the in- 
dustry the wisdom and understanding of 
their technical training and years of prac- 


tical experience. To use them is wisdom. 


« Buying Bonds is Wisdom—Indecision is Weakness * 


Linotype Caslon Old Face and Caslon No. 3 Italic 
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f AM THE PRINTING PRESS, born of the mother earth. My heart is of steel, my limbs are 
, of iron, and my fingers of brass _. I sing the songs of the world, the oratories of history, 
' @@ the symphonies of all time I am the voice of today, the herald of tomorrow. I weave 
into the warp of the past the woof of the future. I tell the stories of peace and war alike. 


I make the human heart beat with passion or tenderness. I stir the pulse of nations, and 


make brave men do braver deeds, and soldiers die ~. I inspire the midnight toiler, weary at his loom, to lift 


his head again and gaze, with fearlessness, into the vast beyond, seeking the consolation of a hope eternal 


When I speak, a myriad people listen to my voice. The Saxon, the Latin, the Celt, the Hun, the Slav, the Hindu, 


all comprehend me __ I am the tireless clarion of the news. I cry your joys and sorrows every hour. I fill the 


dullard’s mind with thoughts uplifting. I am light, knowledge, power. I epitomize the conquests of mind 
over matter \ I am the record of all things mankind has achieved. My offspring comes to you in the candle’s 
glow, amid the dim lamps of poverty, the splendor of riches; at sunrise, at high noon and in the waning 


evening _. I am the laughter and tears of the world, and I shall never die until all things return to the im- 


mutable dust _.. I am the printing press! — ROBERT H. DAVIS 
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industry today, because only 

those employers who can prove 
to local Federal administrators that 
their operations are essential to the 
war effort will be exempt from the 
War Manpower Commission’s exec- 
utive order to reduce by 10 per cent 
the number of persons employed. 

In vain do printers look down the 
list of essential industries for the 
word “Printing.” 

One reader of THE INLAND PRINTER 
is facing the new manpower order 
with concern. He writes, in part: 

“T have been participating in dis- 
cussions here among ourselves as to 
what is going to happen to us as 
the Government’s manpower need 
tightens our scanty force. There are 
ten essential employes, and when 
they are pulled out we will be so 
crippled that the hundred-odd em- 
ployes left may as well go home. 

“At least 80 per cent of this pres- 
ent difficulty relates to the tongue- 
tied quality of the master printers 
of this country who have quietly 
permitted themselves to be classed 
as non-essential, notwithstanding 
the fact that the pronouncements 
which cause our difficulty are all 
printed. 


PRINTERS NOT NOTIFIED 


- SSENTIALLY is a big word in our 





Printers in Chicago areas who 
have been interviewed about how 
they plan to adjust themselves to 
the 10 per cent reduction order in- 
dicated that during the first week 
of February they had not received 
notice from any source concerning 
the requirements of the War Man- 
power Commission. 


Sebruary, 4943 


The only information they had 
of administrative orders appeared 
in newspaper stories saying on one 
day that the requirement was for 
employers in “unclassified” opera- 
tions to release 5 per cent of their 
male employes to enter “war work” 
through the United States Employ- 
ment Service by February 15, and 
another 5 per cent by March 15. 

The next day, the newspapers 
carried a story that the requirement 
was more urgent, and that 10 per 
centof the workers were to be trans- 
ferred by February 15. Then again, 
on the following day, the statement 
appeared in the newspapers that 
the schedule had been changed and 
5 per cent of the workers were to be 
transferred by February 15, and the 
other 5 per cent by March 1. 

During the second week of Febru- 
ary, Official notices were being pro- 
cessed and were to be mailed to em- 
ployers in the Chicago area by the 
United States Employment Service. 

The text of the letter follows: 

Gentlemen: In accordance with Re- 
gional Administrative Order No. 45, copy 
of which is attached, it is necessary 
that all employers not now engaged in 
activities classified as essential release 
a proportionate share of their employes 
for transfer to war jobs. This transfer 
is to be effected by a 10 per cent re- 
duction in the established employment 
ceilings in unclassified establishments. 

Accordingly, your employment ceil- 
ings are as follows: 

Total Male 

Currently Established Ceiling ——- —— 
February 15, 1945, Ceiling and 

Maximum Employment —— -——- 
March 1, 1945, Ceiling and 

Maximum Employment —— —— 


Copyright, 1945, Tradepress Publishing Corporation 
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Printers View Employe Reduction 
Directive With Alarm 


more persons, unless it has been designated as essential, says order issued by War Manpower Commission 


One tenth of male employes must 


be released by plant hiring ten or 


These figures include all personnel in 
your organization who are scheduled 
for more than thirty hours a week. 

Because of the seriousness of the 
situation, we cannot permit your nor- 
mal turnover to bring your employment 
within your revised ceilings. Your em- 
ployment is, therefore, expected to be 
at or below this figure on or before the 
dates shown above. A representative of 
this office will be glad to call at your 
request and assist you in selecting those 
workers most suitable for immediate 
transfer to war production. 

Your continued codperation will be 
appreciated. 

The letter was signed by the local 
office manager, with the name of Lester 
Brown, area director, typed. 


CHIEF POINTS OF ORDER 


This local order was based upon 
the administrative orderissued from 
the regional office whose jurisdic- 
tion extends over Illinois, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin. The salient points 
in this order, dated January 18, 
1945, were as follows: 

I hereby direct all Area Directors of 
the War Manpower Commission in the 
States of Indiana, Illinois, and Wiscon- 
sin to take the following action, after 
consultation with their respective Area 
Management-Labor Committees: 

1. Reduce by 10 per cent the estab- 
lished employment ceilings of all em- 
ployers in unclassified activities who are 
located in labor market areas currently 
classified by the War Manpower Com- 
mission as Group I or II, and who have 
ten or more employes in their employ. 

2. Require every employer affected by 
such a ceiling reduction to reduce his 
employment level to a point 5 per cent 
below his established employment ceil- 
ing on or before February 15, 1945, and 
an additional 5 per cent on or before 
March 1, 1945. 
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3. Notify all employers affected by the 
ceiling reductions that release of work- 
ers by them will be considered in com- 
pliance with this program only when 
such release meets these conditions: 

a. The workers released are all of the 
male sex, if in the Area Director’s judg- 
ment this is possible. 

b. The workers are released in ac- 
cordance with a procedure established 
by the Area Director and the Area 
Director has determined that they may 
be counted against the reduction im- 
posed upon the employer. 

c. The employer has furnished to each 
worker released and to the War Man- 
power Commission a written statement 
guaranteeing to each worker who has 
accer*ed employment in critical war 
production his seniority and reemploy- 
ment rights and all other privileges 
generally appertaining to the status of 
an employe in service of employer. 

The administrative order was 
signed by W. H. Spencer, regional 
director of Region Six. It is prob- 
able that similar orders were issued 
by the regional directors in the 
other twelve regions where the War 
Manpower Commission operates. 

All of the orders of regional direc- 
tors, adapted to local labor condi- 
tions, were based upon “authority 
vested in the chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission by Section 5 
(b) of Executive Order No. 9279 of 
December 5, 1942, and pursuant to 
authority vested” in the regional 
director, “by Sections 907.5 (b) and 
(j) of Regulation No. 7 of the War 
Manpower Commission, dated Aug- 
ust 16, 1943, as amended May 19, 
1944; and in accordance with in- 
structions contained in Manpower 
Commission Field instruction No. 
505 of August 7, 1944, and in view 
of the provisions of War Production 
Board Regulation No. 26, and after 
due consultation with the Regional 
Management Committee.” 


WHICH MEN TO RELEASE? 


How printers were planning to 
determine which of their male em- 
ployes are to be released to “essen- 
tial war plants” was the question 
put to numerous printers. Not hav- 
ing even received the meager in- 
formation about the administrative 
order, they had not given thought 
to the other question. 

In seeking light from several in- 
formation bureaus connected with 
the administrative offices of WMC 
as to how employers were to deter- 
mine which employes to release, the 
answers were evasive, the minor 
officials merely saying that the or- 
der must be observed. 

One point was made clear: If the 
person released from the printing 
plant (or any other “non-essential” 
business) was not actually trans- 
ferred to an “essential” war plant, 
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then the employing printer would 
not be given credit for having re- 
leased the worker. 

It will take real patriotism on the 
part of a released skilled worker in 
the printing trades—a compositor, 
pressman, or photoengraver—get- 
ting $1.50 or more an hour, and with 
overtime now prevailing in Chicago, 
getting from $75 to $150 a week, to 
voluntarily accept an “essential war 
job” as a common laborer at the 
hourly rate of 70 to 95 cents an hour. 
His weekly wage as a laborer after 
working 48 hours—time and a half 
being allowed after first 40 hours— 
would total $36.40 at the lower rate, 
to $49.40 at the higher rate. 


MUST ACCEPT WAR JOB 

In the event that such a skilled 
worker in the graphic arts, after 
having been assigned to his war job 
by the United States Employment 
Service refused to accept it, he 


Bringing Home 
the Bacon 


x 
The function of printed = 
advertising is to sell goods 
and to make known the & 
services a firm represents. 
We plan printing that sets i 
your firm and its messages ¥% 
forth to an advantage. Skill, % 
originality, and common 
sense are all parts of the 
finished order. 

You will need all three to 
accomplish the proper 
function of advertising. 8 


SER 


Sensible sales talk addressed to sensible buyers 
of good printing, as used on an effective card 
sent by Herbert W. Simpson, Evansville, Indiana 


would thereafter probably walk the 
streets, jobless. His union could no 
longer refer him to a job in another 
printing plant, because the unions 
have lost their referral privileges 
and USES would probably refuse to 
permit him to go back to his trade. 

The procedure of assigning skilled 
men from one industry to work 
as unskilled men in “essential war 
jobs” is termed “de-skilling” in War 
Manpower circles. 

Comparatively few printing plants 
are officially termed ‘war plants.’ 
Operators of such plants will pre- 
sumably visit their respective loca! 
United States Employment Service 
offices, present their needs for addi- 
tional workers, and get what they 
want. 

Printers may plead that they are 
doing “essential” work to advance 
the war effort. However, they will 
not always get favorable considera- 
tion from Federal administrators 
and other appointees in positions 
of authority. These officials will say 
their only guide is that “printing is 
not classed as an essential indus- 
try.” Such was what the employing 
printer stated in his letter to THE 
INLAND PRINTER, referred to. 


WHAT IS ESSENTIALITY ? 

Is printing essential to the war 
effort? Let us assume the role of 
“inquiring reporters” and interview 
the highest authority in the United 
States on the subject, Augustus E. 
Giegengack, public printer of the 
United States. He said in a recent 
speech: 

There is not an activity directly con- 
nected with the war effort which is not 
implemented through use of printing. 

Tons upon tons of printed matter are 
just as essential to the successful prose- 
cution of the war as are guns and 
ammunition, men and airplanes, sailors 
and ships. 

The Government Printing Office at 
Washington helps supply this need, but 
even a greater percentage of printed 
matter is produced by the commercial 
printers all over the United States. 

Therefore it can be well said that the 
printing industry is a strong arm of 
our Government in the conduct of the 
present titanic struggle. 

Together we have furnished the many 
millions of folders, posters, sales manu- 
als, and forms necessary to carry on our 
war bond campaigns; the hundreds of 
millions of ration stamps, together with 
the instructional material and forms 
which made it possible to ration foods 
and other goods, so that our soldiers on 
all fronts can have what they need. 

We have printed millions of manuals 
that are vital in the training of our 
soldiers and sailors. 

The bombardier flying over Berlin uses 
a bombing table printed by us. The navi- 
gator and pilot would be lost without 
our navigation charts. The helmsman on 
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the destroyer in the submarine-infested 
waters steers not only by the stars and 
his compass but also by the charts and 
guides turned out by us.” 

Thus when printers appear before 
their own local United States Em- 
ployment Service of the War Man- 
power Commission to point out the 
essentiality of their operations, let 
them stress the fact that Mr. Gie- 
gengack said that “even a greater 
percentage of printed matter is pro- 
duced by commercial printers.” 


W.P.B. MAN SPEAKS 

Now let the “inquiring reporters” 
move on for a comment from a 
spokesman in the War Production 
Board who understands printing 
operations, Robert D. Ross, of the 
printing and publishing division. 

“Who is to say what is essential 
printing?” asked Mr. Ross in dis- 
cussing one phase of printing op- 
erations in various speeches. “Is not 
the time ticket used by the war 
worker in an essential industry as 
necessary to the continued opera- 
tion of that plant as manpower in 
that plant itself? Such plant could 
not operate without the necessary 
printed material which is supplied 
to him by the local printer.” 

British officials, whose early war 
policies have been copied in whole 
or part by the administrators in our 
own Federal Government, are be- 
latedly realizing that they made 
errors in disregarding printing as 
an essential industry. A reflection of 
the changed attitude appeared in 
THE INLAND PRINTER (January issue) . 


EXPERIENCE OF BRITISH 

Sir Godfrey Ince, director-general 
of manpower, is quoted as having 
said to English employing printers: 
“Arrangements have already been 
made under which certain urgent 
demands in respect to stationary 
office work are being met by the 
withdrawal of nominated ex-print- 
ing trade operatives from’ present 
war work and their re-transfer to 
the printing industry.” 

Sir Godfrey also said: “Ex-print- 
ing trade operatives who become 
surplus in their jobs in other indus- 
tries, or who may be released from 
the armed forces or civil defense 
will be allowed to return to the 
printing industry unless they are 
required to help fill preference va- 
cancies in other important war work 
in which they are experienced.” 

Printing trade publications in 
England are outspoken in their ex- 
pressions that printing should have 
been listed as an essential industry 
at the beginning of the war. 

The situation in England is com- 
parable to that in United States. 
Officials having administrative re- 





sponsibilities in England, not know- 
ing the nature of printing plant 
operations, ruthlessly weakened the 
industry until other Government 
officials realized that essential liter- 
ature used as “ammunition” drop- 
ped from airplanes could not be 
produced with the speed needed. 
They also realized that war plants 
could not operate without the use of 
products of the printing presses, and 


OUR COVER | 
ILLUSTRATION 


The rosy look into the future ap- 
) pearing on our cover this month is 
an illustration from the current 
advertising campaign on Ford cars 
appearing in magazines, newspapers, 
and on outdoor boards. 

With Ford facilities completely 
devoted to the production of essen- 
tial war material, the company 
nevertheless promises the car buyer 
“There’s a Ford in your future.” 

Each advertisement shows in the 
crystal ball some scene depicting 
the satisfaction and enjoyment the 
car buyer will derive from his future 
Ford, thus encouraging him to con- 
sider a new Ford as a part of his 
plans for postwar living. 

The advertisements promise, too, 
a better Ford than ever before... 
smart, roomy, sturdy, reliable...a 
car that will reflect ‘‘all the skilled 
craftsmanship and experience which 
Ford has gained in more than 40 


| years.”’ 


that the armed forces could not en- 
list a man, or transfer him from one 
place to another, or feed him, or put 
him into the hospital, or otherwise 
conduct operations without the use 
of printed matter. The employing 
printers of England—better organ- 
ized nationally than they are in 
this country—finally succeeded in 
convincing at least some of the 
administrative office-bearers in His 
Majesty’s service that PRINTING 
IS AN ESSENTIAL BUSINESS in 
wartime as well as in peacetime. 


SOME CRY "POLITICS"! 


It is believed in some quarters 
that the sudden urgency of trans- 
ferring of 10 per cent of the workers 
from “unclassified” kinds of opera- 
tions to listed “essential” war busi- 
nesses has a political significance in 
view of the present consideration in 
Congress of the bill providing for 
the drafting of civilian workers, 
placing all workers under the juris- 
diction of the administrative agents 
of the Federal Government. It is 
apparent from the news dispatches, 
that intense rivalry exists as to 














whether the Selective Service branch 
of the Government, or the War 
Manpower Commission is to admin- 
ister the provisions of the new law, 
if and when enacted. This phase of 
the subject will not be considered 
in this presentation. 

MORE TEETH FOR W.M.C. 

Referring to the “fanfare of pub- 
licity” upon Director Byrnes’ pro- 
posed program relevant to “work 
or fight,” the United Typothetae 
of America in a recent bulletin re- 
ferred to the one method of en- 
forcement of orders to which the 
War Manpower Commission was 
limited previously, which was “the 
issuance of releases to all employes 
in a plant not abiding by War Man- 
power Commission requirements.” 

Continuing in another comment, 
the bulletin said: “But an admini- 
strative procedure has been worked 
out whereby employers who violate 
the WMC regulations will now face 
cancellations of priorities and con- 
trolled materials, as well as of fuel, 
transportation, and rationed goods, 
if the War Manpower Commission 
certifies such non-compliance to the 
War Production Board. This means 
that a violation of manpower ceil- 
ings, or the hiring of an employe 
not properly referred to the USES 
can, and will, result in the com- 
pany making such violation being 
subjected to a suspension order of 
the War Production Board. Such a 
suspension order virtually puts such 
a company out of business and it 
gives War Manpower real teeth.” 


RULES DIFFER WITH LOCALITY 

In obtaining information for this 
article, the writer was advised by 
one official spokesman to stress the 
idea that the details concerning re- 
quirements of “unclassified” busi- 
nesses to turn over to “essential” 
industries part of their employed 
male personnel] will differ in each of 
the twelve regions comprising the 
forty-eight states, and hundreds of 
local areas. Each area director has 
discretionary powers as to how the 
general requirement may be applied 
in his own local jurisdiction, and he 
in turn gives local area directors 
and managers of the United States 
Employment Service offices certain 
discretionary authority. Thus print- 
ers who are faced with the necessity 
of fulfilling certain printing con- 
tracts for the Government Print- 
ing Office and for war production 
plants are being advised to see their 
own local USES managers for the 
definite information as to local re- 
quirements concerning manpower, 
and exceptions to requirements. 

Instances could be cited of print- 
ers who have been able to obtain 
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the priorities for additions to their 
plants of one kind and another be- 
cause of the emergency character of 
their wartime service to “essential’’ 
operations. 

Persons who have gone to Wash- 
ington and observed the prodigality 
of the use of manpower in Official 
circles have come away with some 
feelings of misgiving concerning 
inconsistencies on the part of the 
administrative officials. In one in- 
stance, a published statement ap- 
pears in a local employing printers’ 
bulletin commenting on the report 
that “some 1,500 able-bodied guards 
hold forth in the Pentagon Building 
alone.” 


WORK WITH USES MANAGERS 


Printers in the critical areas are 
advised by men who have gone 
through the procedure to cater to 
local managers of the United States 
Employment Service, since they 
occupy strategic places. 

Aprinter who has had much experi- 
ence getting priorities for special 
emergency work said: “Whether a 
printer goes to Washington, or just 
deals with local officials, the pro- 
cedure that will win favorable con- 
sideration is for him to assume an 
attitude of recognizing that the of- 
ficials will be favorably inclined if 
they are presented with the facts 
about your business. 

“In presenting my claims for pri- 
orities, I showed the right man in 
each official position my contracts 
and also letters from key men in 
the procurement of supplies for war 
agencies, and told each Official that 
the need for immediate action was 
so urgent that the writers of the 
letters would personally visit them 
to plead my cause. That is how I 
got my priority ratings and was en- 
abled to fulfill urgent contracts.” 


GET WAR PLANT LETTERS 


A comparable procedure would be 
for printers to get letters from local 
war plants to which printing is be- 
ing delivered, and in those letters 
the importance of the service being 
rendered can be stated. 

Printing is an essential wartime 
service, but if printers themselves 
do not urge it, as such, in their pres- 
entations to representatives of the 
War Manpower Commission and 
other agencies the officials will con- 
tinue to regard it as an unclassified, 
non-essential business. 

(Eprror’s NOTE: THE INLAND PRINTER 
will welcome letters from printers con- 
cerning the operation of the restrictive 
order of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion; also suggestions concerning how 
the idea of essentiality of the printing 
industry can be impressed upon ad- 
ministrative officials. 
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Customer Should Know Production 


A little education on the scope of a buyer’s responsibilities will 


save time, prevent wear and fear on nerves @ ky Phil Glanzer 


@ EVERY PRINTER KNOWS how much 
time and money could be saved if 
his customers would deliver all cuts 
to be used in their jobs before re- 
questing type to be set; yet few 
seem to have made any effort to 
educate customers in this regard. 

There are very good reasons for 
doing so, not the least of which is 
the general labor shortage that is 
now affecting almost every United 
States and Canadian printing plant. 
Another, and even better reason, is 
that in most cases customers will 
actually SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
from costly resetting by handling 
their jobs in this way. 

Perhaps you'll say: “It may be 
hard to convince them,” to which 
we reply: “Not if you tell them the 
right way—with illustrations.” Here 
is a typical case: 

Charlie was a darned good ad- 
vertising man with a big drug com- 
pany. One day his boss told him 
that a new promotion was on foot, 
and that he’d have to get out a new 
broadside—quick. Charlie speedily 
made up a dummy and wrote copy. 
While the cuts were being made he 
had the printer set the type for the 
broadside, figuring that the illus- 
trations would be the size indicated 
on the dummy. Of course, when the 
cuts were received, they were larger 
and deeper than Charlie or his 
printer had figured. 

The result: Charlie’s printer had 
to spend several hours making al- 
terations in order to make the type 
fit the cuts. Time would actually 





Put on the Nose-bag 
Send in your Back 
Shop Gadget 

It’s worth two bucks 


By sharing it with the world, the in- 
ventor of this gadget saved many a pain 
in the horse’s neck. Won’t you send your 
gadget-inventions in to help the other 
boys in the back shop? You will earn 
gratitude from them—and $2 from us. 
Items should be brief, such as those on 
page 38 of this issue. 











have been saved if Charlie had 
waited until the cuts were made, 
and then supplied his printer with 
a better dummy composed of the 
pasted-up proofs of cuts, and exact 
spaces available for type. 

Then there’s that bug-bear cf 
hundreds of printers—the case of 
the missing dummy. Most printers 
know all about this one, where the 
dummy is at the engraver’s, the 
artist’s, or the customer’s . . . every- 
where but at the printer’s, when it 
happens to be needed there. 

Here’s a case in point. A top-flight 
advertising agency .. . let’scall’em 
Singleton, Doubleday, and Tripler, 
once set to work on another broad- 
side for a certain client. This was a 
pretty complicated project and so 
there was a great deal of discussion 
with the client, and many last min- 
ute changes of plans. 

One very elaborate dummy was 
made up and sent to the printer 
with instructions to set the body 
type in the measure and the sizes 
shown. Then suddenly the dummy 
was whisked back to the agency for 
corrections which had _ resulted 
from further conferences with their 
client, then returned to the printer, 
who, after making considerable al- 
terations, again had the dummy 
whisked away from him and sent 
to the engraver. 

In this case considerable time 
could have been gained if the 
agency had had one or two inex- 
pensive photostat dummies made, 
and in addition, had held off setting 
type until all the other mechanical 
details of the preparation were fi- 
nally approved and plates made. 

Episodes such as the above usu- 
ally fray the nerves of everyone 
concerned, and (unfortunately) if 
the job is one in which time is a 
factor, the printer gets the blame. 

Now we come to a point which 
probably won’t help you save any 
time, but will nevertheless bring 
you more satisfied customers. Many 
printers are agreed that customers 
should be educated, where it is 
practical to do so, into specifying 
the type of paper stock to be used 
on a given job. 

If the customer does not happen 
to have an intimate knowledge of 
paper, then he should at least be 
educated into the realization that 
different kinds of engravings are 
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best suited to certain kinds of pa- 
pers. Discussion with a qualified 
artist or engraver before artwork is 
done would be good business for 
your customer here. 

While on the subject of paper, 
here is another point on which 
it would be wise to educate your 
customers. When the cuts are being 
proofed by an engraver, it would 
save both the printer and customer 
much disappointment if they were 
proofed on the paper on which it is 
intended that they shall print. 

In presenting a proof of a cut the 
engraver, of course, is anxious that 
his work appear in its best possible 
light; hence he almost invariably 
proofs halftones and even many 
line cuts on the very best coated 
stock. Too often has it been found 
that these same engravings will re- 
produce poorly on super-calendared 
or other lesser quality stocks. Most 
engravers have access to all types 
of paper, if you cannot send them 
a sample, and most are glad to 
proof plates on any stock. 

If you have customers who are 
fairly consistent planners and buy- 
ers of printing, a little instruction 
on making up dummies (if they 
need it) might prove mutually help- 
ful: They will be quick to appreciate 
the fact that their jobs can be made 
more economical to them if their 
job sizes cut out well from the 
standard sizes of various papers. 

If your salesman would leave with 
your customers of this type a list 
of the standard sizes in which 
wholesale paper may be bought, the 
service would be much appreciated. 

And now here’s one last tip that 
will save a lot of time for both 
printers and their customers in the 
future. While a lot of firms are 
busier now than they ever were 
before, with the personnel running 
around like rabbits, there are some 
types of firms whose executives are, 
for various reasons, less busy, and 
have sufficient time for planning. 

These men may not have time to 
talk to your salesmen after the war, 
but they have now. Why not tell 
your salesmen to hunt out firms of 
this type, find out what their post- 
war selling plans are, and show 
them now how to handle the print- 
ing of their postwar promotions? 

Some mighty big printing busi- 
ness is available now for those 
salesmen enterprising enough to 
seek it out, and there are executives 
sitting around now with time to 
talk about it. Have your men sell 
them on the idea, where possible, 
of getting their artwork done and 
their copy written now for some of 
their big postwar campaigns. 


Achieve Consolidation of UTA 
and Joint Committee Groups 


@ CoNnsoOLiIDATION of the two lead- 
ing groups of letterpress printers 
in the United States is now being 
effected under the name of the 
Printing Industry of America, In- 
corporated, as a result of a confer- 
ence held in Washington, D. C., on 
January 16 and 17. Representatives 
of United Typothetae of America, 
and from the Joint Committee on 





TWO MEN WHO LED 
MERGER MOVEMENT 


Raymond Blattenberger (above) and 
Carl E. Dunnagan (below) were two 
of the committee of six outstanding 
printers who came to an agreement 
on all essential phases of the consoli- 
dation. Mr. Blattenberger, the vice 
president of Edward Stern and Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, is a past-president 
of UTA and PNA, among his many serv- 
ices in printers’ groups. Mr. Dunnagan 
is president of the Inland Press, Chi- 
cago, and of the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation of Illinois, and represented the 
Joint Committee at the conference in 
formation of the Printing Industry of 
America, at Washington last month 











Government Relations of the Com- 
mercial Printing Industry have just 
agreed upon all essential phases of 
the organization. 

Instead of organizing a new cor- 
poration, the conferees decided to 
amend the 59-year-old charter of 
the United Typothetae of America, 
and to change the constitution and 
by-laws to incorporate all provi- 
sions for the conduct of the con- 
solidated organization. 


DETAILS TO FOLLOW 


It is probable that headquarters 
of the organization, as revised, will 
be in Washington, but officers and 
employed personnel are items for 
future consideration and action. 

Much of the success of the Wash- 
ington conference is credited to 
Henry P. Fowler, general counsel 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., who 
acted as adviser to the six conferees 
and served as chairman during the 
two days of deliberations. 

The three representatives of the 
UTA were: Raymond Blattenberger, 
Philadelphia; Donald L. Boyd, of 
Huntington, West Virginia; and 
Robert H. Caffee, Pittsburgh. Rep- 
resenting the Joint Committee on 
Government Relations of the Com- 
mercial Printing Industry included: 
James F. Newcomb, New York City; 
Carl E. Dunnagan, of Chicago, and 
Ralph Thomas, Detroit. 


APPROVED BY UTA COMMITTEE 


Subsequently, an approval of the 
proposed consolidation was unani- 
mously voted by the management 
committee of the United Typothe- 
tae of America at a meeting held in 
Washington, January 22 and 23. It 
was decided to submit the merger 
proposal to all members of the UTA. 
If approved, the merger will become 
effective, and plans will then be put 
into operation to enlist the cooper- 
ation and financial support of all 
commercial printers throughout the 
United States, through collective 
groups and by individual firms. 

Employing groups of printers, or- 
ganized chiefly on a labor relations 
basis, will be solicited to join the 
Printing Industry of America, with 
the understanding that they will 
retain their autonomy, being gov- 
erned by their own boards of direc- 
tors, but having representation on 
the board of the over-all organiza- 
tion through directors of their own 
choosing. 
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Existing services of the two sepa- 
rate organizations will be main- 
tained by the Printing Industry of 
America, and new activities will be 
added to increase goodwill of the 
public toward printers, and to en- 
able them to present their ideas to 
government agencies before regula- 
tions affecting them are formulated 
and executed. 

The present consolidation move- 
ment is the result of several efforts 
to effect closer relations between 
existing groups in the graphic arts. 
It was proposed at a representative 
meeting in Detroit last summer that 
what might be called the National 
Graphic Arts Institute be organized 
to include all national and local 
groups of employers. James F. New- 
comb, New York City, was named 
chairman of a planning committee, 
which a month later called a two- 
day conference in Chicago. 


ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE MEETS 


As one result of this conference, 
the planning committee became the 
“organization committee” to work 
out further details of plans sug- 
gested at the conference. This or- 
ganization committee then met in 
Pittsburgh, October 13 and 14, and 
decided that the letterpress printers 
themselves were not sufficiently well 
organized to participate effectively 
“in any over-all setup which might 
be inaugurated.” 

In consequence, a resolution was 
adopted unanimously “that the first 
step taken should be the consolida- 
tion of the activities of the Joint 
Committee on Government Rela- 
tions of the Commercial Printing 
Industry in the field of Government 
and public relations, with the activ- 
ities of the United Typothetae of 
America, under a new name and a 
new organization structure.” 


LARGER CITIES BEAR WEIGHT 


In the analysis of financial sup- 
port given to the two separate or- 
ganizations it was revealed that 
only thirty-six of the larger print- 
ing centers of the United States 
were supporting the existing letter- 
press employer organizations, and 
that there are ninety-two cities 
with a population of 100,000 or more 
in the United States. The belief was 
expressed that a combined organi- 
zation could enlist the support of 
printers in the ninety-two cities. 

The Pittsburgh overtures of the 
organizing committee were submit- 
ted to the annual meeting of the 
United Typothetae at Cleveland, on 
November 1 and 2, and the merger 
plans were advanced to the point 
where the Washington conference 
of January 16 and 17 was arranged. 
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Customer Must Help Keep Schedule 


If buyer of printing disregards dates for his part of bargain, how 


then can he expect printer to hold to them? © B y Hany G. Wolfe 


@ PLANNING THE PRODUCTION of a 
printing job is a two-way proposi- 
tion, involving the buyer as well as 
the printer. All the care taken in 
scheduling the work through the 
plant will come to naught unless 
the customer performs his own part 
of the bargain. Because the printer 
has not had the courage to empha- 
size this co-responsibility, the cus- 
tomer tends to put the entire blame 
for late delivery upon the printer. 

So before any promises are made, 
the printer should sit down with his 
customer and make up a working 
schedule. This won’t be easy—the 
customers don’t like to be tied to a 
schedule. Through long habit they 
are accustomed to waiting until the 
last minute to place an order with 
the printer, then expecting an early 
delivery without any knowledge of 
the time it should take to produce 
the job. 

In preparing this working sched- 
ule, an estimate should be made of 


Harry G, 
offe, author of the accompanying 


article, is vice-president and 

"or ge manager of Davis, Delaney, New 

fork printing organization which was suc- 

cessfully launched during the depression on 

the premise that “‘there is always a market 
for quality.” 

Mr. Wolfe is a leading exponent of the 
“share your knowledge”’ principle as one 
means of lifting the level of the printing 
industry. He gets immense enjoyment out 
of the conference course, “‘Planning Produc- 
tion for Profit,’ which he conducts for the 
New York Employing Printers Association. 
In this course Mr. Wolfe and twenty-five 
other key printing plant executives and own- 
ers share their knowledge in an attempt to 
improve management and production meth- 
ods in the industry. 

He serves as a member of the board of 
governors and the educational committee 
of the New York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, and also a member of the Wage 
Negotiating Committee of the Printers 
League Section, New York Employing Print- 
ers Association. 

His “extra curricular” activity is moti- 
vated by the belief that, in the words of 
Theodore Roosevelt, ‘every man owes some 
time to the betterment of his industry.” 
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the time required for each opera- 
tion—the composition, page makeup, 
foundry lockup, lineup and register 
of the forms, press lockup and press 
preparation, makeready, the first 
run, backup, and additional runs if 
color is involved, binding, finishing 
operations if there are any, and the 
packing and shipping—right down 
to the actual delivery of the job. 

The best way to make up such a 
schedule is to start with the de- 
livery date the customer wants and 
work backward, checking the num- 
ber of days for each operation. 

And here again the customer’s 
responsibility must be emphasized, 
In order to meet the schedule out- 
lined, the customer must do certain 
things at certain times. He must 
have copy in the day that composi- 
tion is scheduled to start. He must 
have the artwork ready or plates 
delivered to the printer in time for 
their assembly into pages when the 
composition is ready. Then he must 
okay first proofs and foundry proofs 
promptly. 

This working schedule should be 
put in writing, with delivery date 
and all other pertinent dates noted, 
and a copy given to the customer. 
The schedule then becomes in ef- 
fect an agreement that, if the cus- 
tomer does such and such on the 
dates specified, the printer will de- 
liver the job on the date requested. 
Then if the customer does not live 
up to his part of the bargain, the 
printer should not hesitate to re- 
mind him that he may not be able 
to meet the delivery date on that 
account. 

Reminding the customer that he 
is not holding to his schedule has a 
sales relation as well as a produc- 
tion angle. It is evidence that you 
are taking a personal interest in his 
order and are concerned about get- 
ting it out on time. More often than 
not he will be pleased rather than 
annoyed when you tell him he is 
late. Just the other day I had to tell 
a good customer that my schedule 
showed he was a couple of days late 
on his copy and that we might, 
therefore, have trouble in meeting 
the delivery date. 

“Gee, Harry, I’m glad you called 
me,” he replied, in a grateful tone. 
“T’ye been so busy the past couple 
of weeks I had completely forgotien 
about it. I’ll get after it right away 
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and have the stuff sent down to you 
without further delay.” In this case 
I had done the customer a favor 
which he deeply appreciated. 

In planning a production sched- 
ule, allowance should be made for 
breakdowns, absenteeism, or other 
unavoidable delays that would pre- 
vent the printer from meeting the 
delivery date. I never count Satur- 
day or Sunday in the schedules I 
pian with my customers, but leave 
these open for emergency work to 
make up for delays. 

Once the job is in production, the 
printer should refer frequently to 
his own copy of the working sched- 
ule to see if the job is going through 
the various departments on time. 
Since meeting a delivery date is a 
two-way responsibility, the printer 
should let the customer know if de- 
lays in the plant are liable to cause 
a delayed delivery. As a rule the 
customer will not object to a job 
being two or three days later than 
promised, if you tell him before the 
promised date. Don’t wait until the 
scheduled delivery date has arrived, 
or until the customer has to call 
you to inquire about the delay, if 
you value his good will. 

What happens if the schedule you 
have worked out with the customer 
shows that the desired date cannot 
be met under the ordinary operat- 
ing conditions, but he still insists he 
must have it then? You should tell 
him that he may still have it, pro- 
vided he is willing to pay a premium 
for rush work. 

He should be made to understand 
that the printer has legitimate rea- 
sons for getting a higher price on a 
rush job. Many factors may be in- 
volved, such as overtime costs for 
night and week-end work, and time 
lost in lifting a less urgent job from 
the press and putting it back again 
after the rush job is finished. 

By thus putting the whole trans- 
action on a business-like basis with 
a clear, written understanding as to 
the responsibilities of both parties, 
a great deal can be done to improve 
the prestige of the printer as a re- 
sponsible business man who is not 
to be shoved around or abused. 

A prominent advertising agency 
executive agrees with my conten- 
tion that the buyer should have a 
better understanding of the print- 
er’s problems and should work more 
intimately with him. In connection 
with an article in Printers’ Ink in 
which he urged buyers to plan their 
postwar printing early because of 
the bottleneck in printing facilities, 
George J. Sherwin, vice-president 
of the G. M. Basford Company, had 
this to say: 


“T have never known of a printer 
who wanted to delay delivery of a 
job. A little straight thinking will 
show that most printers’ alibis have 
their roots in the demands of the 
customers for more than physical 
equipment can produce. 

“Because the printer doesn’t get 
paid until after the job leaves the 
shop, he wants to get it out quick, 
but the press rolls at just so many 
thousand impressions an hour re- 
gardless of a customer’s impatience, 
sheets cannot be backed up before 
the ink is dry, and often there are 
many operations that take longer 
than the average buyer realizes. 

“It will be profitablé to analyze 
the minimum time requirements of 
a typical printing job, assuming 
that the work rides straight through 
the plant alone. That will show the 
desirability of setting up a reverse 
time table, starting with a delivery 
date and working each successive 
operation backward with due allow- 
ance for the time it will take. Then 
figure what will happen when that 
order finds itself with a few score 
larger and smaller orders in a shop 
whose capacity would be strained 
to handle half that number.” 

If the printer works with his cus- 
tomers along the lines suggested, 
and diplomatically but firmly holds 
them to their part of the bargain, 
and then makes no promises that he 
cannot reasonably expect to keep, 
he will gain the respect and confi- 
dence of the people with whom he 
does business. By standing up for 
his rights the printer will increase 
his own self-respect, a contagious 
state of mind that will inspire the 
customer to have confidence in him. 

This is a point stressed again and 
again in the conference course on 
“Planning Production for Profit,” I 
conducted this year for New York 
Employing Printers Association. 

Many of the men who will be buy- 
ing the printing after the war will 
have no patience whatever with the 
printer who conducts his business 
in a sloppy manner. Eleven million 
men in the armed forces have been 
trained to do things on schedule. 
They have been taught to give and 
to receive written, detailed, specific 
instructions for every project. 

When they return to their civilian 
pursuits in industry, or take new 
posts as advertising managers or 
buyers of printing, they will operate 
and expect others to operate in the 
manner to which they have become 
accustomed. The printer who comes 
up to their standards of the correct, 
orderly, responsible way of doing 
things will earn their respect—and 
get their business. 
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Answers to the following list of 
questions have appeared in the 
pages of THE INLAND PRINTER and 
other sources of information to 
printers at various times. How re- 


tentive is your memory? How many 
of these questions can you answer 
without turning to the answers on 











page 75 of this issue? 


By BR. Randolph Karech 


1. Of the latest versions of the 
sans serif type faces, which two 
feature the diamond-shaped dot 
over the lower-case “i”? Which 
one has the seemingly sharp- 
ened stem bottom? 

2. To get the same weight of 
character, would you substitute 
Monotype Sans Serif Medium 
for Linotype Metromedium? 

3. Which is the lightest of the 
sans serif type faces? 

a. Spartan Light 

b. Bernhard Fashion 
c. Metrothin 

d. Futura Light 

e. Vogue 

4. Which of the modern sans 
serif type faces comes in three 
weights? In four weights? Five 
weights? 

5. The inline version of Con- 
tinental Kabel is called what? 
And what is the Monotype Sans 
Serif “inlined” version called? 

6. Which sans serif type face 
features the double-loop form? 
What other faces have variant 
characters in the double-loop 
form? 

7. Only one manufacturer pre- 
sents the conventional form of 
lower-case “g” in its sans serif 
type face—and then as a vari- 
ant. What face is it? 

8. The cross-stroke of the low- 
er-case “f” in sans serif appears 
only on the right side in two 
manufactures—what are they? 

9. Six of sans serif type faces 
feature an ascending stem on 
the lower-case “g.” One other 
has no ascending stem—what is 
it? One other has an angular 
stem top—what is it? 
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Storing Standing Forms 

A time-tested record system of all 
type forms held standing is used by C. 
E. Risley, owner of the Risley Printing 
Company, Trinidad, Colorado. 

The record, 10% by 4% inches, is 
printed on heavy ledger stock. This form 
is punched at the left end to fit into a 
visible record binder. There is a blank 
space at the top in which a proof of the 
standing form can be pulled. A sepa- 
rate record is made for each standing 
form except the duplicates which are 
ganged for printing. In that case a no- 
tation is made of how many forms 
there are. 

In the lower portion, as may be seen 
in the illustration, there is space for 
remarks. Directly below is the galley 
number, name of firm using the stand- 
ing form, name of form, and the form 
number. 

These records are filed alphabetically 
in a binder by customer’s name. In 
cases where a customer has more than 
one form standing, they are further 
arranged alphabetically. 

The forms, carefully tied up, are 
placed in regular galley racks, the gal- 
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guides and setting them in the usual 
place (at the ends of the envelope for 
No. 6%; size and in enough for the out- 
side suckers to clear for No. 10 size). 
Then instead of fastening the tongue 
in with the screw, cut a slit in the tym- 
pan about % to % of an inch below the 
guide line in the center of the press 
where the tongue normally goes. 

Next take a middle sized tongue, put 
some good glue on the: screw end (both 
sides), and insert it in the slit. The 
draw of the tympan sheet will furnish 
enough tension to enable the tongue to 
hold the envelope steady and yet allow 
it to slide without buckling when the 
side guide moves over to push it into 
register position. 

If the tongue breaks away during the 
run it usually means that it is dirty and 
the glue cannot .take hold. A small 
amount of oxalic acid in powder form 
can be bought from any druggist. Mixed 
with a little water, this will clean all 
dirt and oil or other foreign matter off 
the tongue and allow the glue to hold. 

I’ve also used engraver’s mounting 
tape, the type which is sticky on both 
sides. A half-inch strip of this wrapped 







form is for one cut only, and is printed 
on heavy ledger paper. 

The lower portion provides for re- 
marks on the size and kind of cut and 
other details. Below this are spaces for 
the owner’s name, the subject of the 
cut, and the number of the box in 
which the cut is filed. Along the left 
side are spaces for the date when a cut 
is removed and when it is returned, and 
information as to who took it. This 
settles disputes about who had it last. 

With a large cut, a portion of it is 
proofed on the form, using a section 
that makes its identification easy. The 
paper allows a fair halftone proof. 

The records are filed alphabeticall; 
by customer’s name, and then agair 
alphabetically by subject of cut. Num- 
bered boxes are used for storage, each 
box type high, 12 by 14 inches, with a 
lid. The box number is listed on the 
form. Thus when the printer wants to 
find a cut, all he needs to do is find the 
record form covering that cut, and noté 
the box number. Each cut has its num- 
ber stamped on its side with a steel die 


Filing Live Forms 

Many printers steer clear of the ac- 
cepted methods of storing live forms 
because they feel that they are com- 
plicated and time-consuming. But the 
system inaugurated in the composing 
room of the Lancaster Newspapers by 
Richard E. Huss is extremely simple. 

Mr. Huss selected a sufficient number 
of good galleys to fill all the racks used 
in filing live ad forms. The slides in 
these racks were made in various col- 
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Left: Form used by Risley Printing Company for record of standing type. Right: Companion form used by Risley for record and control of cuts in storage 


ley number being entered on the record. 
In order to identify the forms after 
they have been removed from the gal- 
ley, each has a linotype slug with the 
galley number, the slug being cut off at 
the bottom sufficiently so that the num- 
ber won’t print when the form is run. 

Before storage, all metal furniture 
and spacing is removed. so that less 
space is necessary. Since most forms 
are machine set, this system does not 
tie up any great amount of type. With 
large forms, proof of an identifying sec- 
tion of the form is shown on the record. 


Feeding Curled Envelopes 

Most printers have a great deal of 
difficulty registering curled envelopes 
on a Kluge automatic job press. How- 
ever, my system is simplicity itself for 
keeping the envelope in one place. 

The press setup can be made in the 
ordinary way, using 12-point quads for 
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around the tongue and inserted in the 
slit held through a ten thousand run 
without once breaking loose. 


A Cut Storage Record 

Locating a needle in a haystack is a 
cinch when compared with finding a 
cut in some printing plants. This isn’t 
the condition that prevails at the Risley 
Printing Company, Trinidad, Colorado. 
C. E. Risley, owner and manager, has a 
system for keeping track of cuts that 
is a saver of much time and labor. 

This system is a companion to the 
type-filing system described above, but 
is designed to take care of those small 
cuts which are usually allowed to wan- 
der about the shop unfiled. 

The basis of this system is a form, 
10% by 4% inches, punched along one 
end to fit into a visible record binder. 
As illustrated, there is provision for a 
proof of the stored cut. Each record 


umn widths. Galleys were painted yel- 
low on the ends, and all galley numbers 
were painted, with a letter denoting 
column of galleys in which it belongs. 
When a compositor begins work on 
an ad, he gets an empty galley from the 
rack and proceeds with the makeup. 
After he ties up the ad form, he finds 
the key slug corresponding to the num- 
ber painted on his galley, and inserts 
it inside the string with a date line, so 
every proof carries this identification. 
Numbered galleys are used for new 
ads. Ads held for future reprints are 
stored alphabetically in another rack. 
When the makeup man puts the ad in 
a page, he returns the empty galley to 
its proper slide at once. No galleys but 
those with ends painted yellow are ever 
put in this live form rack. 
An Ad Log, showing the location of 
each ad form, makes finding the form 
a simple matter. 
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Special Numbering Wheel Slides 

Sometimes it is desirable that the 
standard “No.” slide on a numbering 
wheel be replaced with a slide which 
carries a special symbol necessary in 
the customer’s business. 

If these special slides are ordered 
from the manufacturer, the job is held 
up until the new slide is received. Sam- 
uel H. Chattaway, Brooklyn, New York, 
cuts up Ludlow, Intertype, or Linotype 
slugs to make these slides. The special 
board he uses in making them is il!us- 
trated in detail on this page. Figure 1 
pictures the assembled board made of 
electrotype blocks. 

Mr. Chattaway made the file holder 
first (see Fig. 3). A triangular file with 
angles of 45°, 45°, and 90° is needed 
about ten inches long, and this file is 
inserted in notch A so that it is held 
very tightly. Groove B is cut in the 
block as shown, using a saw blade with 
a swedge a little thicker than six points. 
This groove is to slide on a slug which 
will be mounted in the base board. A 
handle (C) may be added. 

The base board comes next, as de- 
tailed in Fig. 2. Make a cut (D) and 
wedge a 6-point slug in it. Attach shims 
on each side of this slug, thick enough 
so that when the file holder is riding on 
them the flat top of file is a shade less 
than %-inch above the base board. 

The slug holder is made as in Fig. 4, 
using electrotypers’ wood for Ludlow 
slugs, and photoengravers’ wood for all 
others. Slugs (6-point) are tacked to 
the block (B) to help hold the Ludlow 
slug in place while the notches are be- 
ing filed. Two strips of wood (A, Fig. 
2) are attached to the base board to fit 
snugly against the slug holder block 
and act as guides. 

Now cast up several Ludlow slugs— 
24-point type—with a 3-em high quad 
on each side of the type. Take one of 
the slugs, place a 2-point lead on one 
side, and a 6-point slug on the other 
side to take care of the overhang. Put 
it in the slug holder and push it for- 
ward until it just touches the file. 

Measure the distance from the base 
of the slug to the shims on which the 
file holder is riding, and cut two 12- 
point slugs about four points less than 
this measurement (B, Fig. 2). Now file 
a notch in one side of the Ludlow slug, 
filing until the slug hits the 12-point 
slugs mentioned above. Turn the slug 
around and repeat the operation. 

Lay the Ludlow slug flat in the print- 
er’s saw as in Fig. 5, so that the face of 
the type is even with the right hand 
swedge of the saw. Advance the saw 
gage nine points, which will give the 
required thickness for the numbering 
slide, cut the slug, break off, and it is 
ready. Try it in the numbering wheel, 
and if it is too loose, make the slugs 
you used for: filing guides longer. 

To make the slot in the bottom of the 
Slide for the retaining spring of the 
numbering wheel, take just two 6-point 
slugs and two nails and arrange them 
as shown in Fig. 6. The slugs are to 
hold the slide (face down) while the 
nails are used as guides for the hack- 
saw with which the notch is made. 
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Backward, 
Curn Backward..... 


* Printing which reflects qualities of the earliest— 
that of Gutenberg, Fust, and Schoeffer—is rare. Few 
know what such printing was like, fewer still have the 
ability to do it, and only a fraction of the able, in 
these days of mass production and price competition, 
have the patience to see it through. 

In the circumstances, Joseph Thuringer, Rochester, 
New York, and Kurt H. Volk, New York City, richly 
deserve some Industry Medal of Honor—which, let’s 
say, is here awarded—for demonstrating to those who 
do not know, and reminding those who do, what first 
printing from movable types was like. 

Although highly refined as compared with Guten- 
berg’s, Fred Goudy’s beautiful blackletter, Goudy- 
text, is as nearly perfect for the purpose of representa- 
tion as requirements for other uses permit. Initials and 
decoration, quite as if “lifted” from the early work— 
with the colors hand-painted—complete the essentials. 
Finesse in handling, and thick, deckled, rough-tex- 
tured paper suggestive of the first hand-made paper 
are also essential. 

At right is shown the first inside page of a book by 
Mr. Volk, on the bright red cloth cover of which title 
and decoration are gold-stamped. The three lines be- 
low the hand-lettered title are red. Of the initial 
block the letter is gold, colors being painted by hand 
around it and in other decoration. Glorious, too, in 
application of color, as a rule in tint form, Mr. Thur- 
inger’s two latest Christmas cards are shown below. 

Really, doesn’t this page represent another “pause 
that refreshes”? 
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s\- Thereisa legend that the love of God 
<) Soquickered onder Mays atic wrougit 
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*) eAnd it came to pass after these things, 
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Handling the Psychoneurotic Vet 
N eed Be N O Pr obl em Not “cracked,” the only treatment 


this type of casualty will require 





for turning him into a valuable employe is application of the Golden Rule @ By HAarold R. Wellace 


rible label to plaster onto a 

young man who must earn 
his keep in a dog-eat-dog world for 
many years to come. But that’s the 
label that is being tacked onto one 
third of our 4F’s and almost half of 
the young men who are given medi- 
cal discharges from the armed serv- 
ices each month. 

Which means that thousands of 
young men are filtering back into 
industry every month—wearing on 
their service records a label which, 
to far too many people, means they 
are a bit “cracked,” and therefore 
must be watched constantly to keep 
them out of mischief, 

But these men are not psycho- 
pathic cases in any sense. If they 
were, they’d never have received 
their discharge papers, because the 
mental cases are kept in hospitals 
where they are under expert medi- 
cal and psychiatric care. No, the 
men we will be dealing with will 
have nothing wrong with them that 
proper treatment won’t cure. 

In fact, they really aren’t any 
more “cracked” than the rest of us, 
and we usually consider ourselves 
perfectly normal. Let’s think back. 
Haven’t all of us lived through pe- 
riods of physical or mental stress 
that left us nervous and jittery, on 
the verge of a nervous breakdown? 
If military doctors had examined 
us at those times they’d certainly 
have rejected us on the grounds 
that we were psychoneurotic. 


AILMENT ISN'T FANCY 


Fortunately, a great many of the 
men and women responsible for the 
personnel in our plants have come 
to recognize the fact that the man 
with the psychoneurosis label is in 
pretty much the same condition 
that most of us suffer from at times. 
They are shying away from fancy 
terms in describing the condition, 
and setting up only the minimum 
number of rules to control its treat- 
ment, leaving the cure up to the 
good sense and warm interest of the 
people with whom the discharged 
veteran is to work. 

Mr. J. Bartulis, personnel director 
of the Cuneo Press, Chicago, is es- 
pecially insistent that we get down 


“ Piste ber That is a hor- 


to earth in our methods of treating 
psychoneurotic cases. He says: 

“It is important that all industry 
make every effort to place these 
men and not regard them as psy- 
chopathic cases. The word ‘psycho- 
neurosis’ is a very imposing one but 
I know that the symptoms in most 
cases are much less imposing than 
the title applied to them, and there 
is absolutely nothing wrong with 
the individual that a steady job 
would not cure. 

“It is unfortunate that such a 
fancy medical term is applied to 
these men. Not every man who en- 
ters the service is temperamentally 
suited to be a good soldier and the 
mere fact that he gets the jitters 
when he hears the sound of a gun 
certainly should not make him in- 
eligible to handle a job on the pro- 
duction line.” 

All right, let us give the boys a 
chance. Let’s tear off that psycho- 
neurotic label and destroy it com- 
pletely. Let’s eradicate it from our 
own minds so that we will not be 
tempted to think we are working 
with twisted minds when the boys 


vw TAXES! 


TAXES! TAXES, axes! 


For a few happy moments Richard 
N. McArthur (The Higgins-McArthur 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia) forgot 
all about taxes. But it was when he 
was listing cost items that burden 
a printer who owns his typesetting 
machines, a list used in our Novem- 
ber issue. 

Tocorrect this big and painful over- 
sight, he sent The Inland Printer a 
proof of the word TAXES set in 240- 
point, which he says is in about the 
right proportion to our 10-point list 
of incidentals. 

Mr. McArthur went no further into 
the matter, saying that “‘by now every 
printer knows enough about taxes, 
and that they cannot be escaped.’’ 
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come home. From here on out we’ll 
call it just the plain, old-fashioned 
“nerves.” 

We're going to have to make use 
of these veterans with their nerves 
whether we like it or not. Experi- 
enced men will be scarce as hen’s 
teeth, and we’ll have to use every 
one we can get. For that reason, we 
must take a selfish view of our re- 
habilitation work, and bend over 
backwards in our consideration of 
returning veterans. . 

The problem of the veteran with 
nerves is quite different from the 
problem of the physically handi- 
capped veteran. We have something 
tangible in the case of a physical 
handicap, and know exactly what 
allowances we must make. In the 
case of a nervous disorder, not even 
the experts know in advance the 
extent of the handicap nor just how 
long it will take to clear up the 
condition. 

Two of the most important fac- 
tors in rehabilitation of the dis- 
charged veteran with jumpy nerves 
are his family and the people he 
works with. Particularly is it im- 
portant that he be under the super- 
vision of an understanding depart- 
ment head, who is in a position to 
keep a close check on him and make 
it easier for him when the going 
gets tough. This department head 
also needs to have common sense 
enough to pour it on when pressure 
would be good for the veteran and 
facilitate his progress. 


FOREMAN IS IMPORTANT 

Among the many who believe that 
these cases should come directly 
under the care of department heads 
is Lillian Stemp, personnelandsafety 
director of W. B. Conkey Company, 
Hammond, Indiana. She says: 

“Although we know it means put- 
ting additional responsibility on the 
foreman, we feel that he is the key 
man to handle psychoneurotic vet- 
erans in our plant. Codrdination be- 
tween the medical department and 
the foreman must be maintained, 
however, as records and follow-ups 
are necessary, and if the foreman 
can not help the veteran readjust 
himself, then the medical depart- 
ment can take over completely. 
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“We have found that the foreman 
is in a position to treat veterans as 
they want to be treated. They want 
to be treated as civilians—do not 
want to be singled out for their dis- 
abilities nor favored for their serv- 
ice with Uncle Sam. 


USE THE TERM "NERVES" 


“The least conspicuous way to 
check the psychoneurotic veteran’s 
progress is to have the foreman do 
so and then make his report to the 
medical department. Veterans do 
not like the term ‘psychoneurotic.’ 


They prefer the word ‘nerves.’ Un-. 


der ordinary conditions a foreman 
would have no occasion to use ei- 
ther term while working with the 
veteran. This is not true where the 
company control of psychoneurotic 
veterans is completely centered in a 
director’s office far from the depart- 
ment in which the man works. 

“We have found that the kindness 
and understanding of the foreman 
for whom the veteran works is the 
underlying effective motive which 
helps the veteran to readjust him- 
self. Our veterans have remarked 
that the friendliness and helpful- 
ness of their fellow workers have 
gone a long way in helping them 
through their readjustment period. 

“Work which gives his mind an 
opportunity to wander is not as 
conducive to readjustment as that 
which requires the veteran’s full 
attention. Once the veteran gets 
over this hump of ‘mind wander- 
ing,’ we find that he becomes ab- 
sorbed in his work to such a degree 
that he intensifies his efforts and 
does his work in a remarkable and 
commendable manner. 


WHERE TROUBLE IS EXPECTED 

“From our own experience, we do 
not feel that we will have any dif- 
ficulty with veterans who have re- 
ceived medical discharges for their 
‘nerves.’ The man we are most con- 
cerned about is the one who has a 
disabling injury in addition to his 
‘nerves.’ We have had two of these 
cases. The veterans in both in- 
stances realized that they could not 
handle the job physically and de- 
cided to take up additional school- 
ing under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
Both of these men had adjusted 
themselves very well mentally and 
gave up only when they found that 
they were physically unable to carry 
on successfully.” 

Common sense is the best guide 
in determining your actions regard- 
ing these men. Look back at the 
difficult periods in your own life, 
figure out the kind of treatment you 
wish people had given you then, 
(Continued on third column, next page) 
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CRAFTSMEN’S GROUPS GIVE IMPETUS TO 
PRINTING EDUCATION WEEK'S OBSERVANCE 


@ PRINTING EDUCATION WEEK—January 
15 to 20, inclusive—was observed more 
generally this year than ever before, 
reports from various sources indicate. 
This year’s impetus was given princi- 
pally by the promotion material issued 
by the new public relations committee 
of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen of which F. 
L. Ferris, of Capper Publications, To- 
peka, Kansas, is chairman. 

A record-breaking volume of other 
publicity, particularly among schools 
and colleges, was issued by the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association 
which seventeen years ago- designated 
the week in which the birthday anni- 
versary of Benjamin Franklin occurs 
each year as “Printing Education 
Week.” 

Perry Long, the first president of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, who introduced the 
“Printing Education Week” resolution 
at the convention heid last July at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, was the guest 
speaker at the Franklin celebration at 
Newark, New Jersey, January 17. The 
Newark Craftsmen’s club, under whose 
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celebration. Wallace B. Ostroot was one 
of the speakers. 

In Chicago, leaders of the Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
combined with the Old Time Printers 
Association of Chicago in celebrating 
the event. On Franklin’s anniversary, 
January 17, members of both groups 
placed a wreath upon the monument 
of Benjamin Franklin in Lincoln Park 
in accordance with the annual custom 
which started in the ’Nineties when 
the monument was presented to the Old 
Timers Association by the late Joseph 
Medill, then editor and publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune. 

At the well-established annual dinner- 
dance celebration, January 20, speak- 
ers included Fred J. Hagen and Gradie 
Oakes, both past-presidents of the Chi- 
cago Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
and L. E. Goddard, president of the Old 
Time Printers Association. 

In New York City, several celebra- 
tions marked Printing Education Week. 
The principal celebration was held in 
the City Hall, January 17, with several 
hundred students of the New York 
School of Printing and representatives 











Impressive window display of the Utica Club of Printing House Craftsmen. C. B. Schram, club presi- 
dent, and Laurance Siegfried, of Syracuse University, took leading parts in the Utica activities 


auspices the celebration was held, de- 
voted its monthly bulletin, the Newark 
Craftsman, to the subject and also dis- 
played printing exhibits at the meeting. 

Out in California, the Citrus Belt 
Club celebrated by arranging exhibits 
to be shown in public places in the two 
counties from which it draws members 
—Riverdale and San Bernardino. 

In Minneapolis, twelve associations 
joined with the graphic arts in the 


of the printing industry in attendance. 
Speakers included Mayor LaGuardia; 
Daniel A. McVicker, New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association; Perry Long, 
the New York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen; Irving A. Chandler, Inter- 
national Benjamin Franklin Society; 
George J. Pigott, Jr., of the New York 
Public Schools, and others. 

Wreaths honoring the Patron Saint 
of Printing were also placed upon the 
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monument to Benjamin Franklin in 
Printing House Square with representa- 
tives of advertising organizations, labor 
unions, employing printers, and other 
groups in attendance. 

In Rochester, New York, the Crafts- 


One of the printing exhibits in a 
downtown store window featured forty 
publications printed and published in 
the community. A booklet especially 
prepared for Printing Education Week 
and distributed in connection with ex- 





In Topeka, Kansas, where Printing Education Week was enthusiastically celebrated with perhaps the 
most diverse activities, this window display exhibited forty publications printed in the community 


men staged their celebration on Janu- 
ary 18, and promoted a plan by which 
the general public was invited to visit 
printing establishments. The Rochester 
Institute of Technology, the Rochester 
Public Library, and employing printers 
in Rochester and the surrounding trade 
territory codperated in the movement 
to stress the value of more attention to 
printing education. 

Two days were devoted to a “Print- 
ing Week Display of Printing” in Utica, 
New York, in which C. B. Schram, 
president of the Utica Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, and Laurance Sieg- 
fried of Syracuse University took lead- 
ing parts. 

The Dallas, Texas, Club held its fifth 
annual Benjamin Franklin dinner cele- 
bration, and devoted its Dalcraft News 
to a tribute to Franklin and the need 
for promoting printing education. Wives 
of Dallas Craftsmen in the armed forces 
were guests of honor at this dinner 
dance. 

In Topeka, Kansas, publicity promot- 
ing Printing Education Week included 
150 posters, 2,000 booklets, advertising 
and news space in local newspapers, 
window displays in retail store windows, 
talks before luncheon clubs by speakers 
who represented the printing industry, 
trips through printing plants, a Crafts- 
men’s celebration meeting the evening 
of January 16, and a journalism con- 
test in which the English students of 
four high schools were invited to par- 
ticipate, with pictures of the eight stu- 
dents who won the prizes appearing in 
the local newspapers. 


hibits was entitled, ““Your Life Revolves 
on Printing.” 

In commenting upon the promotion 
program conducted in Topeka, F. L. 
Ferris said: “The success of Printing 
Week in Topeka was due to the coordi- 
nation of efforts of thirty-one men and 
women who served as committee chair- 
men and workers on the varied activi- 
ties during the week. All objectives we 
planned were reached: 

“To boost printing, publishing, and 
allied industries. 

“To show the many ways in which 
society has benefited by printing. 

“To point out the vast importance of 
printing in the war effort. 

“To show how the graphic arts can 
and will play a major part in helping 
develop real prosperity in the postwar 
period. 

“To create a favorable and wide- 
spread knowledge regarding Craftsmen 
and their activities. 

“To do fitting homage to Benjamin 
Franklin.” 

Mr. Ferris also said that by means of 
Printing Education Week, “the Crafts- 
men and the entire graphic arts can 
help trade, industry, and commerce” to 
understand that they “can reach their 
goals through the medium of printing.” 
It is hoped by officers and directors of 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen that more local 
clubs will tie in with the committee in 
its public relations work next year. We 
have merely scratched the surface of 
the job we have to do in telling the 
public about our industry. 


and govern your actions accord- 
ingly. Really work at getting better 
acquainted with them. Come to 
think of it, the Golden Rule is an 
ideal one to follow in your relations 
with all your employes. 


MAKE RULES FLEXIBLE 

It is best not to set up hard and 
fast rules for rehabilitation in these 
cases. Each man must be handled 
as an individual. Most of them will 
appreciate a more or less quiet, se- 
rene atmosphere for awhile, but 
some of them will thrive under con- 
ditions that require a great deal of 
concentration. Some cases will grow 
better the more responsibility you 
throw on their shoulders, and some, 
strangely enough, will welcome ex- 
citement in their work. 

I had cause to discuss the prob- 
lem recently with a friend of mine 
who is production manager of a 
large plant in the midwest. Because 
of possible embarrassment to the 
man involved, my friend asked me 
not to mention the name of his 
plant, but it is one in which the 
nervous strain in most departments 
is greater than the average for 
printing plants. Here’s his experi- 
ence with one nervous veteran, and 
his feeling about the use of other 
such men when they return. 


A "PSYCHO" IN PRODUCTION! 


“About two years ago, I was des- 
perately in need of a man in the 
production department for one of 
our ‘high pressure’ spots. Somewhat 
with my fingers crossed, I hired a 
quiet young fellow who had a ‘psy- 
cho’ discharge from the Army. I am 
happy to tell you that it was a 
highly satisfactory move. He has 
fitted into our organization and has 
done a very fine job. 

“You know our plant by reputa- 
tion—it’s tough and it’s fast. We 
watched this chap and applied the 
pressure gradually, until he was 
carrying his full share of the work. 
Today, he is one of the steadiest 
and most accurate men in our pro- 
duction force and should go far in 
the organization. If he is a sample 
of the men we will get back (with 
‘psycho’ discharges) I'll say—give 
me more of them! 

“I think the problem is one of 
finding out if the individual had 
the brains and ambition to fit your 
requirements before his service ex- 
perience, rather than one of curing 
an intangible ailment. If he had 
such ability in the past, he will very 
likely regain it, if he is given the 
help and consideration of his fel- 
low workers.” 

It may just be that in giving this 
“help and consideration” we will be 
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bamboozled at times by a veteran 
who slyly plans to use his psycho- 
neurotic status to cover up a streak 
of plain laziness, or even of cussed- 
ness, figuring that our better nature 
will make us overlook actions we 
would ordinarily condemn. 

What appears to be such a case 
cropped up recently in a large Chi- 
cago plant, according to the ver- 
sonnel director, who said: 

“We have employed about a dozen 
veterans, not all of whom qualified 
as mental cases, but only two re- 
mained for more than a couple of 


weeks. I think with some of these. 


men there was undoubtedly a slight 
mental condition, as the reason 
given for their leaving was, broadly 
speaking, that they could not stand 
the noise in the plant. As you know, 
from an industrial standpoint, noise 
is not excessive in the printing busi- 
ness. Nor could they grasp the type 
of work they were asked to perform. 


A DIFFICULT CASE 


“There was one outstanding case 
where a young man came to us as 
a result of a medical discharge. He 
was employed in our mailing de- 
partment as a sacker. After being 
employed for only a day or two he 
reported that someone had struck 
him on the hand with a metal bar. 
He was sent to our company doctor, 
an investigation was made, and it 
developed that he had not been 
struck, 

“As a Side light on the case, at 
the time of his employment it de- 
veloped that he did not have proper 
clothing for such weather as was 
experienced during December; how- 
ever, suitable clothing was supplied 
to him without cost. 

“As a result of our investigation, 
he was sent back to an Army hos- 
pital for a checkup. He returned a 
few days later with a release from 
the hospital, saying that he was 
physically and mentally able to 
work. He worked a few days and left 
of his own accord, with the state- 
ment that he intended to join the 
Merchant Marine.” 


THERE'LL BE TROUBLE 

This young man will probably de- 
cide in a few years what he wants 
to do. In the meantime he will have 
some tough sledding. There will, of 
course, be stubborn cases which will 
cause us trouble for years after the 
war ends. 

I remember one such case which 
wasn’t smoothed out until ten years 
after World War I. But there again, 
it was completely a matter of the 
wrong job holding up the man’s re- 
covery. “Shell-shock,” they called it 
then. Before the war he had been a 
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stone man and a'lineup man. When 
he was discharged, it was discov- 
ered that he had lost that special 
touch which distinguishes a good 
lineup man from a mediocre one. 


WRONG PLACEMENT 

He floated from job to job, work- 
ing mostly in production depart- 
ments of large plants, where condi- 
tions will usually be nerve-racking 
even to a normal man. Here he was, 
ten years after the war, just as jit- 
tery as he had been the day he re- 
ceived his discharge papers. 

At last the production manager of 
one plant gave his case a little 
study. The routine work of the de- 
partment—the nervous torture of 
trying to get materials and labor to 
come out even—left our veteran a 
nervous wreck at day’s end. 
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But he had a flair for typograp‘iic 
layout. Why not try him in the art 
department? The change was made, 
and another drifter anchored. He 
studied design and layout, and ten 
years later was the steadiest man in 
the art department. 


WE MUST BE PATIENT 

So let’s don’t get discouraged if 
a few of our psychoneurotics get off 
on the wrong foot. Be patient, give 
them another chance (in another 
kind of work) and above all, don’t 
let one unsuccessful case prejudice 
you against future cases. 

If we'll follow that pattern, we 
can keep the percentage of failures 
down to peacetime levels. We might 
even learn how to treat stubborn 
cases of “peacetime psychoneurosis” 
in our industry. 
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To the Master Printers of Cincinnati:--- 
Gentlemen:—The Cincinnati Typographical Union 
would respectfully represent to you, that the present 
regulations respecting Boys and Apprentices, in 
the printing offices in this city, works a serious 
derangement to the interests of journeymen, and does 
z not favorably affect the interests of the employer 
38 In the first place we would suggest for your con- 
lee sideration and adoption a uniform mode of taking 
ls boys into your offices to learn to set type, such as 
Fs the following: 
Ist. To take no boy as an apprentice or otherwise 
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BS to learn to set type, or work at press, without he 
ge agrees to serve at least four years. 

ny 2nd. To pay all boys a uniform rate of wages not 
\aee exceeding 

bid For the Ist year—two dollars and fifty cents per week. 

ind “ 2nd‘ —three dollars per week. 

EH “ "3rd ‘ ~—three dollars and fifty cents, and 

Ee “«  “ 4th “ —four dollars per week. 

iB 3rd. To refuse at all times to take a boy into your 
a office that has left another office without good 
ise cause, nor until he show sufficient reasons, or pro- 
iS cure the consent of his former master, and then 
Eee receive him to fill out a term of at least four years 
2 in all. 

Q 4th. That you in no case agree to pay for overwork, 
4 nor give any task work, other than on condition 
<3 that the boy have his time after the task is done, 
He and not to continue to work for extra pay as at 
re present.— Provided, that nothing shall prevent 
PH the master making occasional presents to faithful 
HY boys, in a manner not calculated to prevent the 


intention of the above. 

Sth. Let each boy have the opportunity of a change 
of work—say news, book and job-work, such as 
the office affords, to enable him when he turns 
out in the world to work journey work, or carry 
on the business for himself, to fill a situation 
with credit to himself or advantage to his em- 
ployer. 

The above propositions are submitted for the fol- 
lowing purposes—Ist. To hinder the influx of 
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FEBRUARY 15th, 1881. 
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runaway boys from country offices, which occasions 
serious detriment to the business in the way of fair 
competition. An employer who is willing to em- 
ploy these runaways, being able to take many kinds 
of work at a lower rate than one that pays the jour- 
neyman a fair living price. These boys being will- 
ing to work for any rate they can get, and then 
style the service an apprenticeship, to avoid the 
charge of ratting. 
2nd. To give to the journeyman who has faith- 
fully served out a proper term of apprenticeship 
the advantages to which he is thereby fairly en- 
titled, and at the same time to work out an equality 
and fairness in the distribution of copy and work 
in book and newspaper printing offices—the task 
work now given being no other advantage to the 
employer than the small additional work obtained 
from the boy according to the extent of his task— 
the overwork being paid for at journeymen’s rates. 
The gain thus made is not sufficient to balance the 
irregularity introduced and the disposition encour- 
aged to gouge. The practice of giving fat copy 
to boys working on tasks, and reserving the lean for 
journeymen, breeds more ill-feeling than is paid 
for by the saving, and eventually works to the dis- 
advantage of the employer as well as the employed. 
The above is respectfully submitted. 
ACHILLES PUGH, 
JOHN SPEERS, 
J. F. WRIGHT, 
JOHN R. PETTIT, 
GEO. ARMOR. 
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Committee. 


The undersigned, agree to be governed by the fore- 
going Rules. 
MORGAN & OVEREND, WRIGHT, FERRIS & CO., 
FARAN & ROBINSON, C. CLARK & CO., 
CALVIN W. STARBUCK ABBOTT & CO., 
O. LOVELL & I. HART, JAMES F. HENRY, 


WM. LANGTRY, A. C. JAMES, 
DUMAS & LAWYER, G. W. TAGART, 

C. A. MORGAN & CO, JOHN D. THORPE, 
JACOB ERNST, ACHILLES PUGH, 


R. P. THOMPSON, Methodist Book Concern. 
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of Employees was called 








*NOTE—The Organization of Employing Printers at that time was called “The T;: Union," the 
“The Franklin Society,” a curious reversal of modern nomenclature. 

Back in the dear dead days beyond recall, Cincinnati, Ohio, employers called their organization a 
‘typographical union,"' while employes were satisfied with ''The Franklin Society"’ (and no over- 
time—provided that "'nothing shall prevent the master from making occasional presents to faithful 
boys."') The circular reproduced above describes the apprenticeship plan adopted by the Cincinnati 
Typographical Union on February 15, 1851. It belongs to A. H. Pugh, of the A. H. Pugh Printing 
Company, who is president of the Franklin Typothetae of Cincinnati, and was signed by his father 
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Graining the Offset Plate 


tious piece of equipment per- 

forms a function so important 
that its performance has favorable 
or adverse effects on the subsequent 
steps in a complete processing op- 
eration. Such equipment is a plate 
graining machine. 

In order to reproduce successfully 
from metal offset plates, it is neces- 
sary that the non-image areas ac- 
cept and retain moisture easily and 
uniformly. This characteristic is a 
natural property of all lithographic 
stones because of their very porous 
structure. The metal plates, how- 
ever, being non-porous, must be 
roughened to produce the surface 
which will hold the moisture they 
are expected to carry and retain. 


SURFACE MUST BE PREPARED 

The roughening of a metal plate, 
called graining, increases by more 
than four times its effective surface 
area. During the process of printing 
from the grained offset plate, the 
peaks of the grain support the sur- 
faces of the rubber blanket and the 
inking form rollers. The vaileys in 
the non-printing areas of the plate 
serve as reservoirs from which the 
moisture cannot be forced out. 

The effectiveness of the grain on 
an offset plate is not confined to 
its ability to retain moisture, how- 
ever. This grained surface also pro- 
vides an anchorage for the light- 
hardened colloid which forms the 
printing image on the albumin or 
surface-coated type of plate. It also 
provides a better foundation for the 
reception of ink from form rollers. 


SHOULD KNOW WHAT GRAINING IS 


While many operators of offset 
plants will find it more practical 
and convenient to have their plates 
grained by the trade plate-graining 
plants, a knowledge of the process 
will often help them to determine 
the causes of defective plates. 

In offset platemaking, a very im- 
portant piece of equipment is, of 
course, the graining machine, and 
the quality of the product depends 


S te a simple, unpreten- 


By R. Ernest Beadie 


to a great extent upon whether this 
machine is kept in proper condition. 
Simple in construction.as this ma- 
chine is, it nevertheless has parts 
which require a constant attention 
and adjustment. 

The machine is continuously sub- 
jected to a considerable strain on 
most of its working parts. And the 
oscillating movement which causes 
the marbles to roll over the metal 
plate in the moistened abrasive will, 
if permitted to get out of control 
because of worn bearings or plates, 
result in an unsightly mass of rips 
and scratches on the plate surface. 


GRAINING MACHINE BASE 


The graining machine usually has 
a rectangular frame as a base, each 
of the four corners of this base hav- 
ing at its top a recessed housing, 
floored with a steel plate, on which 
a heavy ball bearing rests. The 
weight of the tub or trough is partly 
supported on these balls, the main 
function of which is one of balance. 
The oscillating movement of the 
machine is delivered from a central 
point, and as the machine needs to 
have a freedom of movement, fixed 
controls at the corners are not very 
practical. Hence the ball bearings. 


REQUIRES CONSTANT ADJUSTMENT 

Running hour after hour through 
long periods of time, sooner or later 
some minor screw or bolt must get 
out of adjustment. In itself this 
might not be of great moment, but 
this minor trouble will eventually 
cause other pieces to be subjected 
to added strain which they were 
not built to take. Eventually, suf- 
ficient damage will result to cause 
an unevenness in the motion of the 
machine. 

On even a small-sized graining 
machine the tub usually will weigh 
about the same as the lower frame- 
work, which remains stationary and 
merely supports the motor, shaft- 
ing, and drive gears, as well as the 
counterweight. While this may be 
considerable weight, the major por- 
tion of it is inert. 


On the other hand, the tub, plus 
the weight of the plate, the abra- 
sive material, and the marbles, is 
continually being swung in an arc 
of approximately 234 inches at the 
rate of from 150 to 250 revolutions 
per minute. Part of this aggregate 
weight is free and moves with the 
machine, adding to the strain. 

If the smoothness of its oscillat- 
ing motion is interfered with, and a 
jerk or skid develops, an unsuitable 
grain will result. 

Even distribution of the weight 
of the tub is assured by means of 
the corner ball bearings, and so as 
long as the pressure on these is uni- 
form, they will perform the func- 
tion required of them. However, 
there are reasons why this pressure 
may not always remain constant. 


HINGED TUB FOR CONVENIENCE 


On most models, the tub is hinged 
at one side to allow its being raised 
at the end of the graining opera- 
tion, so that not all the weight of 
the marbles will be resting on the 
plate when it is removed from the 
machine for washing. 

This arrangement of hinges, as 
well as the center plate on the un- 
der side of the tub, and the plates 
which are fastened at each corner 
over the ball bearings, require nu- 
merous screws or bolts. Without 
frequent tightening these will tend 
to loosen up and lead to loss of ex- 
act balance. When such balance is 
destroyed, and one bearing is forced 
to assume more than its share of 
the load, excessive wear will take 
place. Worn spots will develop in 
either steel plates or bearings. 


JERKY MOTION SCRATCHES PLATES 


It takes very little jerk or skid ac- 
tion to cause an interruption in the 
circular orbit: of the ball bearing on 
the steel plates, and when this way- 
ward tendency is accentuated by 
the weight of a moving mass, as in 
the case of the freely rolling grain- 
ing marbles, the damaging effects 
are considerable. It is not unusual 
in cases of damaged bearings and 
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plates to have had the ball bearing 
break in two. 

Very little exercise of anyone’s 
imagination is required to picture 
what happens under such graining 
conditions. Plates grained on a ma- 
chine in such a state of disrepair 
would have an uneven and scratchy 
appearance. Deep cuts, with some 
as much as a quarter of an inch 
in length, would be present. These 
scratches or cuts are detrimental to 
good printing results. It is next to 
impossible to completely desensi- 
tize them with etching solution, and 
the ink gradually builds up in these 
scratches and prints on the sheets. 


If graining machines were manu- 
factured with the base in one com- 
plete welded unit, there would still 
be a slight pitch and toss action be- 
cause of the oscillation of the tub. 
As it is impossible to eliminate fric- 
tion between even the most tightly 
bolted members of any structure 
such as the graining machine, there 
will always be this factor of loosen- 
ing bolts and screws to affect the 
product of the machine. 

If it were possible by diagrams 
and graphs to present a compre- 
hensive picture of the complete as- 
sembly of the moving mechanism 
of the graining machine, this thesis 
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Skeleton drawing of a standard plate graining machine, showing points at which oscillation of the 
machine exerts the most strain. Tightening of connections at these points must be done frequently 


It has been established that in- 
adequate anchorage of the graining 
machine is a factor in this loosen- 
ing evil. It should be maintained on 
a level plane—not only the base but 
most particularly the bed of the 
tub. While the understructure is 
equipped with pierced lugs so the 
machine can be bolted to the floor, 
it is a fallacy to assume that this 
bolting assures adequate anchorage. 

If an offset department is for- 
tunately located in a building with 
steel framework, bolting the grain- 
ing machine to steel cross members 
of the structure will solve the an- 
chorage problem fairly satisfactorily. 
However, our experience has proved 
that the most effective method is 
bolting the machine to steel cross 
members in a top grade of concrete, 
making sure that the concrete cov- 
ers the footing flanges of the un- 
derstructure to a depth of at least 
two inches. Even this anchorage 
will not totally eliminate motion 
while the machine is operating. 
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would be more readily understand- 
able. However, the best which can 
be achieved in the way of illustra- 
tion is the accompanying skeleton 
drawing, with the most vulnerable 
points clearly indicated. 

From a production standpoint as 
well as from the point of economy, 
it is best to observe rigidly the rule 
of “level maintenance” of the base 
and the tub of the graining ma- 
chine. As applied to the base, it has 
been shown why this is good prac- 
tice; in the matter of the bed of 
the tub being level, a totaliy differ- 
ent angle is concerned. Here we are 
concerned about what the machine 
produces. 

If the level of this tub is not con- 
stant, the result is obvious: the law 
of gravity will govern the materials 
in use and in consequence the grain 
of the plate will vary. 

After establishing the base or the 
framework on a level foundation, it 
should not be assumed that the bed 
of the tub is also level. That fact 


must be verified, not only on the 
installation of a machine but also 
periodically checked. 

When the graining machines were 
first developed, the tub was usually 
constructed of wood, and the pur- 
chasers were allowed to choose the 
lining material. Some preferred the 
cork linoleum, others used the dis- 
carded rubber blankets, a few relied 
on hardwood flooring, and in rare 
cases some spent the money to pro- 
vide a metallic lining. 


SHEET IRON LINING PROVES BEST 


All of these materials wore out 
rather rapidly, and then had to be 
renewed. Those who attained the 
maximum of serviceable hours from 
their machines were the ones who 
installed a sheet iron tub lining. 

The makeshift lining materials 
broke down in structure and amal- 
gamated with the materials used in 
the graining operation. Many of the 
scratches complained about in the 
plates of that era were the result 
of pieces of metal, nail-heads, or 
other foreign matter mixing in with 
the graining abrasive. 

Most of today’s graining machine 
tubs are lined with metal. Another 
advantage they possess is that of 
easy drainage. At one time the only 
means of removing water from the 
bed was with a scoop, or by soak- 
ing it up in a sponge. Today, vents 
are provided, not only for the re- 
moval of water but also for remov- 
ing and cleaning the marbles. 


BROKEN BALLS DAMAGE PLATES 


Sometimes plates are damaged or 
scratched due to the use of steel 
graining balls. These balls are the 
rejects of plants making steel ball 
bearings. In many of these balls the 
flaw consists of a crack or split; it 
may appear to be a minor flaw, but 
be much more serious below the 
surface. After a slight amount of 
wearing down, it may split off com- 
pletely at this flaw. 

Due to the monotone appearance 
of materials in use for the graining 
operation, it is impossible for a ma- 
chine operator to detect breaks in 
the balls while the machine is in op- 
eration. Consequently, many plates 
may be damaged by hardly percept- 
ible scratches before the offending 
ball is detected. For this reason 
those plants which use steel balls 
for any part of their graining op- 
erations will be well advised to sub- 
ject them to rigid inspection every 
time they are dried off after use. 

Steel graining marbles do have a 
definite advantage over all other 
types when regraining to take off 
old work is involved. This type of 
ball, if kept at constant weight by 
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the periodic addition of fresh balls, 
will give a favorable percentage of 
efficient service over such an ex- 
tended period that any minor faults 
are compensated for, if reasonable 
care is practiced. 

Time consumed in the removal of 
old work by means of glass or por- 
celain balls is far out of proportion 
to costs. From our experience over 
a considerable period, it has been 
proved that the steel balls will give 
the best results and service. Judi- 
ciously employed, with the most 
suitable material for abrasion, in 
respect to the weight of the balls 
themselves, the steel ball will not 
only last longer but will deliver a 
better uniformity of grain. 

An important qualification to this 
statement is in the graining of zinc 
plates. Aluminum plates, relatively 
more brittle than zinc, will take a 
slightly sharper and deeper grain; 
for this reason it is doubtful if one 
definite rule could be applied for 
the exclusive use of steel balls for 
graining plates. 


REMOVING OLD WORK FROM PLATES 


Best results in removing the old 
work from zinc plates and prepar- 
ing a fresh surface for the recep- 
tion of the next order have been 
achieved by graining for twenty 
minutes with No. 100 Carborundum, 
adding the required amount of No. 
220 Carborundum, and continuing 
the graining operation for another 
twenty minutes. 

If two graining machines are in 
the department and much regrain- 
ing is required, the best procedure 
is to use each machine for a spe- 
cific job—take off the old unwanted 
work in one machine and do finish 
graining in the other. In the case 
of new metal, always grain twice, 
making sure that the first graining 
is done with the finest abrasive in 
the department. 


TYPES OF METAL PLATES 


Satisfactory results from specific 
materials is predicated upon an 
adequate knowledge of their pecu- 
liarities. A short discussion of the 
various types of metal plates might 
be helpful. 

As early as 1801 the use of metal 
plates for lithographic reproduc- 
tion purposes was established; at 
that time zinc was the metal ex- 
perimented with. The use of alumi- 
num dates from 1891. However, the 
metal plates did not come into gen- 
eral use until about 1900, with de- 
velopment of the direct rotary press. 

Lithographic plates are produced 
by the process identified as “cold 
rolling,” thus giving them strength 
and hardness not possessed by cast 


metals. Contrary to accepted belief, 
the tensile strength of zinc and alu- 
minum plates does not vary to any 
considerable extent. The former 
metal is more susceptible to stretch 
when under strain, but it will sub- 
mit to more of this treatment be- 
fore breaking than will aluminum. 

Both metals are relatively pure, 
in the form in which they are used 
by offset plants. The zinc plates are 
composed of 99 per cent zinc. with 
lead, iron, and cadmium making up 
the other 1 per cent. The aluminum 
plates are 99 per cent aluminum, 
the other 1 per cent being silicon, 


cessing operation. The somewhat 
lower initial cost of zinc is a factor 
governing the apparent favor it en- 
joys over aluminum. 

An individual preference for any 
particular metal is usually predi- 
cated on the basis of extensive ex- 
perience with that metal and little 
or no experience with the other. It 
has been proved that in experi- 
enced hands there is little differ- 
ence in the results. 

There is relatively little differ- 
ence in the reaction of the chemi- 
cals used in offset lithography, as 
regards either of the two metals. 





Modern plate graining machine showing sturdy base construction, metal-lined tub, and clamps for hold- 
ing plates in place during graining operation. A far cry from the home-made machines formerly used 


manganese, and iron. Nothing has 
ever indicated that the very small 
amount of other metals in any way 
influences the lithographic prop- 
erties of either type of plates. 

A recent development in the off- 
set plate situation has been the pro- 
posed bimetal plate. Lack of ma- 
terial is holding up production to 
the extent that the possibilities of 
this type of plate cannot be com- 
prehensively explored. The plate is 
composed of two different layers of 
metal; the top layer is much more 
receptive to grease than the lower 
layer. The printing images are all 
made on the top layer only; non- 
work areas on the bottom layer. 

On account of its more brittle 
characteristic, aluminum tends to 
accept a slightly deeper and sharper 
grain than the zinc; the aluminum 
plate is also a whiter or brighter 
appearing metal. However, it is not 
quite as reactive as zinc and in con- 
sequence demands a different op- 
erational technique during the pro- 


Both can be counter-etched with 
dilute solutions of nitric, citric, ace- 
tic, sulphuric, muriatic, or hydro- 
chloric acid. The reaction of dilute 
nitric and zinc is much more violent 
than when this solution is used on 
aluminum, while reaction between 
the caustic potash solutions and 
aluminum is more pronounced than 
when they are used with zinc. 

In the graining operation, the 
plate is firmly clamped to the bed 
of the graining machine tub and 
covered with a layer of marbles. Ex- 
cess marbles, known as the riders, 
should be added to compensate for 
those which are thrown up off the 
plate surface, around the edges of 
the tub. Enough abrasive and water 
are added to provide adequate cov- 
erage for each marble. 

The oscillating motion of the ma- 
chine with the weight of the water, 
marbles, and an abrasive material, 
produce the required surface finish 
or grain on the plate. The char- 
acter and depth of this roughened 
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surface depends upon the nature 
and the quantity of the graining 
materials, the amount of moisture, 
number and size of balls, speed and 
stroke of machine. 

The size of the graining machine 
tub determines the number of mar- 
bles and amount of other materials 
used. A tub which will accommo- 
date a plate 4514 by 54 inches will 
require 5,000 54-inch marbles. The 
oscillation of the machine’s tub de- 
termines the path of travel of the 
marbles over the plate surface. The 
revolutions per minute should be 
adjusted to the tub’s oscillation.. 


SKIDDING OF MARBLES RUINS GRAIN 


A machine that has a very short 
stroke (or oscillation range), if op- 
erated at too high a speed, will 
cause the marbles to skid rather 
than to roll; and it is absolutely 
essential that a rolling action be 
maintained at all times if a satis- 
factory grain is to result. 

Continued skidding causes the 
marbles to wear down unevenly, 
and eventually they become flat. 
The ideal speed, therefore, is one at 
which the marbles will roll freely. 
At the same time, the marbles also 
should pause for a sufficient length 
of time at each change of direction 
to exert the pressure necessary to 
drive the abrasive to its maximum 
depth into the surface of the metal. 
All things being in order, action of 
this type produces a uniform grain 
over the entire surface of the plate. 


TYPES OF GRAINING MARBLES 


Four types of graining marbles or 
balls are in wide use: steel, glass, 
wood (lignum vitae), and porcelain. 
An important consideration in at- 
tempting to standardize the plate 
graining procedure is the mainten- 
ance of the load at uniform weight 
and size. This is very important be- 
cause, as the weight of the load de- 
creases, the depth of the grain will 
be decreased; the cutting rate of 
the abrasive will decline, and its 
breakdown will be retarded. 

Marble size is also of paramount 
importance. The larger the marble 
the less its bearing surface, and the 
greater its weight per unit. Large 
marbles are less likely to be stopped 
by clods of abrasive material than 
smaller ones, and roll better at high 
speeds. However, on account of the 
little actual contact with the plate 
surface, they require more time for 
the operation. The smaller marbles 
grain the plate more quickly but 
they also break down the abrasive 
material faster. 

Unless the flattened and worn 
marbles are replaced as necessity 
demands, shallow, smooth-walled 
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scratches will appear in the grain. 
Because the plate will carry little 
or no moisture with this type of 
scratch, the importance of constant 
vigilance in the matter of replace- 
ments is quite evident. 


PROPER MOISTURE IS IMPORTANT 


The most efficient and rapid cut- 
ting action, and the best grain for- 
mation, occur when the abrasive 
material is retained under the mar- 
bles. If too much water is used, 
more abrasive will be carried on the 
marble than remains on the plate. 
This results in a coarse uneven 
grain and shallow scratches, due to 
the less uniform breakdown of the 
abrasive material. 

Lack of sufficient water to permit 
free rolling of the marbles results 
in a mud-like formation which pol- 
ishes rather than grains the plate 
surface. A lack of sufficient water 
causes too rapid a breakdown of the 
abrasive material and a rapid wear- 
ing down of the marbles. 

Ideal moisture conditions are the 
result of experience, rather than 
the following of any particular for- 
mula. However, if it is remembered 
that the function of the marbles is 
best accomplished if they are per- 
mitted to roll in controlled freedom, 
a plate-grainer will soon work out 
the proper procedure. 

Graining abrasive materials vary 
in size, shape, hardness, and tough- 
ness. Natural beach sands, crushed 
sands, and manufactured oxides 
have been tested under the great 
variety of conditions. 

The natural beach type of sand 
is definitely unsuitable, because of 
its lack of cutting ability and its 
tendency to break down unevenly. 
Quartz crystals have a well defined 
cutting edge, longer lasting quali- 
ties, and grain quickly but not uni- 
formly. Pulverized granite, quartz, 
Silica (natural sand), garnet, or 
glass, because of lack of uniformity 
in their structure and rapidity of 
breakdown, grain unevenly. 


SUITABLE ABRASIVES 

Aluminum oxide, which is pro- 
duced from bauxite, crushed and 
graded, has proved itself a suitable 
abrasive. Carborundum is another 
abrasive which has given definite 
satisfaction. 

The character of the grain pro- 
duced is determined by the follow- 
ing factors: 1. Type of plate (zinc 
or aluminum). 2. Kind, size, and 
quantity of marbles. 3. Kind, size, 
and amount of abrasive material. 4. 
Speed and stroke (oscillation range) 
of machine. 5. Amount of water. 6. 
Number of times fresh abrasive ma- 
terial is added and in what quan- 


tity. 7. Time between such addi- 


tions. 8. Elapsed time for final run. 


9. Uniformity and regularity of 
power voltage. 10. Type of drive 
(belt or gear). 

So numerous are the possibilities 
of variation, in view of all the fac- 
tors involved, that in order to pro- 
duce uniform results, considerable 
effort will have to be expended on 
standardization. Graining of plates 
is done for three reasons: prepar- 
ing new metal for processing, re- 
graining to remove old work, or to 
produce various grains. 


AVOID CAUSTIC SOLUTIONS 

It is frequently advocated that in 
graining off of old work, a caus- 
tic solution such as soda or tri- 
sodium phosphate should be used 
instead of tap water. This is defi- 
nitely poor practice and should not 
be encouraged. 

It is wiser to remove old printing 
images manually, by means of fine 
natural sand or a coarse grade of 
pumice and a solvent such as kero- 
sene, on account of its slow drying 
properties. Then hose it off with a 
brisk stream of water before put- 
ting plates in the graining machine. 
This permits the use of clean water 
for all of the graining operations 
and reduces hazard of contamina- 
tion being grained into the metal. 

In the early days of offset, the 
plate graining was in the hands of 
former stone-polishers, or at times 
it was the work of the janitor or 
handyman. Fortunately, this prac- 
tice has been discontinued. We now 
find that the graining department 
is receiving the consideration due 
it, and men with training in the 
technique required are in charge. 
These men must not only know why 
certain characteristics in grains are 
necessary, but how to get a grain 
with the structure demanded. 


MOST SUITABLE GRAIN 

It is fitting to discuss the char- 
acteristics of the grain which most 
nearly meets the requirements of 
lithographers, and to indicate one 
method of observing them with suf- 
ficient accuracy for practical con- 
trol and standardization. 

The grain is the result of con- 
tinued irregular scratching of the 
metal by abrasive material particles 
under the weight of the marbles. 
At the beginning of the operation, 
the fresh abrasive produces rela- 
tively coarse, clean cut scratches. 
Later, as the abrasive breaks down 
and amalgamates with the water, a 
mixture containing particles of the 
metal and pieces chipped from the 
surface of the marbles is formed, 
and the scratches are broken up. 
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Should the graining be continued 
too long, the plate could be made 
almost as smooth as it was before 
the graining operation began. For 
this reason the plate-grainer must 
know at what point to discontinue 
the operation in order to obtain the 
desired grain. 

An ideal grain is one which is 
made up of a series of hills and val- 
leys, whose over-all areas are so 
broken up by minute scratches that 
no smooth or shiny spots are vis- 
ible, even under powerful magnifi- 
cation. In such an examination the 
plate should have a soft, velvety, 
uniform appearance. This type of 
grain structure possesses to a maxi- 
mum degree effective ink and image 
receptive characteristics, and an 
adequate moisture retaining nature. 


DEEP SCRATCHES OBJECTIONABLE 


As previously stated, scratches 
with the smooth walls or surfaces 
should be eliminated because they 
will not retain moisture and be- 
cause of the ease with which mois- 
ture is replaced by ink from the 
form rollers. When the graining op- 
eration is continued for a sufficient 
period after the final addition of 
abrasive material, scratches which 
previously occurred in the graining 
will be roughened to an extent 
which neutralizes this ob,ection- 
able tendency. 

In attempting to judge or evalu- 
ate the character of the grain on a 
plate, it is a mistake to depend on 
a magnifying glass, as used in most 
offset plants. Correct appraisal of 
the grain can only be arrived at by 
means of observations. under mag- 
nification of at least thirty diame- 
ters, and preferably with a bin- 
ocular type of microscope. Through 
this medium the depth of grain may 
be noted and studied. 


KEEP GRAINED PLATES ON HAND 


Graining departments should op- 
erate in such a manner that there 
will always be a stock of plates on 
hand for use by the platemaking 
department; and as care must be 
taken with the handling of such 
plates, general practice has been to 
place them face to face, with a sheet 
of paper between them. This is a 
sound policy up to a point, the mis- 
take commonly made in this case 
being the use of newsprint for the 
interleaving. 

As this paper is inexpensive, little 
care is exercised in the control of 
either its moisture or alum content. 
The alum content frequently being 
quite high and also the hygroscopic 
properties considerable, oxidation 
of all grained plates is accelerated 
when newsprint is used. 














When plates are received from 
the manufacturers, they are slip- 
sheeted with thin, soft, brown pa- 
per. This paper has been found use- 
ful for insertion between the plates 
after they are grained, no oxidation 
being apparent and very little haz- 
ard of scratching is possible. For 
the smaller sized plates it has been 
found practical to use sheets of 
blotting paper for slip sheets. In 
the storing of larger sized plates, 
some offset plants are using heavy 
offset paper between their plates. 


GUM PLATES BEFORE STORING 


To keep freshly grained plates at 
the peak of efficiency with respect 
to freedom from oxidation, gum 
them in well with a solution of 
12° Baume gum arabic, immediately 
after the final washing when they 
are taken from the graining ma- 
chine without allowing any time for 
drying. 

It is also considered worthy of 
recommendation that all standard 
samples of satisfactory grains be 
established in each shop and that 
all plates be subjected to a com- 
parison with these standards. This 
inspection should be made under a 
binocular type microscope, at mag- 
nification of from thirty to forty 
diameters. If the plate and stand- 
ard sample are so placed that part 
of each is simultaneously exposed 
during this examination, any de- 
parture from the standard can be 
detected. 

Tables showing the proportionate 
amounts and sizes of abrasive ma- 
terials and number and sizes of 
the graining marbles, together with 
time of operation of machine for 
the achievement of various grain 
structures, are available from grain- 
ing machine manufacturers as well 
as from the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation. 


SEPARATE DEEP-ETCH AND ALBUMIN 


It is recommended that plates for 
the two processes of photo-mechan- 
ical platemaking be segregated, and 
that at no time should plates which 
have been used for the deep-etch 
process be employed in the making 
of albumin or surface-coated plates. 

The practice of using both sides 
of a plate for the deep-etch process 
is to be discouraged. When plates 
are received from the manufacturer, 
they are distinctly marked “use this 
side.” Nothing in the process adds 
the virtue to the reverse side of the 
plate which makes it suitable for 
the reception of the lithographic 
printing image. If it is not worth 
while to regrain the face of the 
plate it should be discarded and new 
metal used. 


Illustration by courtesy of 
Riegel Paper Corporation 


W J HEN the paper shortage first began 

to pinch, about a couple of years 
ago, Mr. F. W. Danner of the Danner Press, 
Akron, Ohio, wrote us a letter. It was a vote 
of confidence. He said, in effect, that even 
though we were eventually forced to print 
The Inland Printer on tissue paper, the arti- 
cles would continue to have great value for 
printers. 

With the constantly increasing need of 
paper for war purposes, the shortage is 
getting no better fast. Restricted to 75 per 
cent of our 1942 usage at present, all indica- 
tions are that a still greater cut will be in 
effect during the second quarter of 1945. 

To meet this situation we have had to 
resort to many measures with which com- 
mercial printers are only too familiar— 
lighter weight papers, smaller page sizes, 
less space between lines, tighter editing. 
But even the use of 60-pound paper has 
failed to provide the necessary saving in 
tonnage. 

And so it was with much fear and trem- 
bling that for our 1945 supply we ordered 
50-pound paper. We waited anxiously for 
copies of the January issue, hoping against 
hope that the quality of halftone reproduc- 
tion and the opacity of the sheet would be 
up to our standard. 

The result wasn’t bad. A halftone still 
looks like a halftone, and our papermakers 
have done so much with so little that the 
show-through is much less than we had 
expected. And that means we'll be able to 
give you as many pages of good, meaty material 
as we have given you in the past. 

No, Mr. Danner, we’re not quite down to 
tissue paper yet, but if that’s what we have 
to use to help win this war, we’re sure the 
printers of America will back us up. 
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BY FORREST RUNDELL 


@ PICK YOUR PROSPECTS to fit the 
grade and type of work your shop 
does best. 

This is a simple formula, yet it is 
one of the most effective known for 
building up a list of satisfied cus- 
tomers. This fact was emphasized 
at a recent printers’ meeting by one 
of the ablest salesmen present. This 
salesman told the group that he 
considered his employment of that 
strategy to be the greatest single 
factor in his success. 


SALESMEN ESTIMATE JOBS 


Some years ago the Associated 
Printing Salesmen of New York 
held a series of “estimating bees” at 
their evening meetings. Copies of a 
recently printed job were distrib- 
uted at the supper tables and the 
salesmen given time to study them 
carefully. Each was asked the price 
at which he would be willing to sell 
a given quantity. The bids were 
recorded on small slips of paper, 
unsigned. These slips were then col- 
lected and copied in order on the 
blackboard, the highest at the top. 

Naturally the prices varied a great 
deal. On the average the highest were 
slightly more than twice the lowest. 
More important, however, was the 
fact that at least seventy-five per 
cent of all the prices fell into three 
main groups, each varying less than 
10 per cent from top to bottom. 


PRICES FALL IN THREE GROUPS 


As to the relationship of the three 
groups to each other, assuming the 
average of the lowest to be 100, the 
next averaged about 125, and the 
top in the neighborhood of 150. The 
most remarkable result uncovered 
by the tests was the uniformity of 
these proportions night after night 
in spite of the different character 
of the jobs. 

Clearly these tests showed that 
there were three major groups of 
printers as classified by the prices 
at which they sold their printing. 
And because there is a definite re- 
lationship between price and qual- 
ity, they indicated that three dis- 
tinct grades of printing were being 
offered to printing buyers in the 
New York market. 
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Furthermore, they showed us the 
hopelessness of the task confront- 
ing any salesman who tries to sell 
out of his grade. If he competes in 
the grade below his own, his prices 
are always high. If he bids in the 
class above him, he is regarded with 
suspicion.Printing buyers know that 
printers are not prestidigitators, 
and when those buyers receive a bid 
definitely out of line on the low 
side, they are justified in assuming 
that an inferior job goes with the 
bid. And they generally assume just 
that. 

Yet printers habitually yell that 
their competitors cut prices. Maybe 
some of their competitors do. It is 
more likely that the complaining 
salesman is either bidding on a 
quality which the prospect would 


COPY IDEA FOR LETTERS 


FORGOTTEN 
CUSTOMERS 


FIND IT 


EASY TO FORGET 


* Have you been, intention- 
ally or not, one of those who have 
neglected their old-time customers? 
Will those forgotten customers re- 
member you? 


for somebody’s product. How can you 
be sure they’ll be calling for yours? 


* The best way to count on 
postwar sales is to sell your postwar 
customers now. An economical way 
to sell them is by letters. Friendly 
letters that let you visit them per- 
sonally. Informational letters that let 
you tell them... in your own words 

. your appreciation of the business 
they have given you in the past and 
your plans toservethemin the future. 
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Eastern Corporation, Bangor, Maine, encourages 
a wise use of its fine papers, allowing letters to 
lead way in keeping in touch with customers 


not have at any price, or is plan- 
ning a job much better than the 
prospect needs. In either case he is 
bidding out of his class. 

A salesman I know tells this story 
on himself. He was sitting with a 
buyer working out the details of a 
job he had secured with a bid of 
$900. While there, an unsuccessful 
competitor phoned to see how he 
stood. “Your price was out of line,” 
said the buyer. “Yes. I’ll give you a 
chance to bid next time.” As he 
hung up, the buyer remarked, “His 
bid was $250 less than yours but I 
am afraid even that would have 
been high for the job I would have 
received from him.” 

DISCUSS PRICE STRUCTURE 

It may take the losing printer 
some time to learn that he is bid- 
ding out of his class. And until he 
does learn he will continue to think 
that competitors are cutting their 
prices. He will stay very angry at 
them and will spend hours trying 
to find ways to cut his prices still 
further. 

This printer could save himself 
much time by having a heart-to- 
heart talk with the buyer. Buyers 
are too busy to waste time with 
printers who can be of no service 
to them. Undoubtedly this buyer 
would be glad to tell the printer 
why he gets no orders. Telling him 
frankly would save time for both 
the printer and the buyer. 

But price is not the only point at 
which the printer who is competing 
out of his class does not see eye to 
eye with his prospect. The printer 
who regularly belongs in the lower 
price bracket cannot turn out a top- 
notch job no matter how much time 
he takes and how much care his 
shop uses. It takes the “know how” 
developed by long experience to pro- 
duce a superlative job. 


CAN'T CHANGE LEVELS 


On the other hand, the printer 
who is accustomed to production 
of top-notch work cannot switch to 
the low price field simply by buy- 
ing cheap material and slamming 
the job through. Successful produc- 
tion of low priced work also takes 
a lot of “know how.” 

In normal times the low priced 
printer makes an understanding 
use of “seconds” and “job lots” of 
paper (plenty of these appear in 
better than average printing, too). 
He knows how to set a job legibly 
without time consuming niceties of 
intricate register problems. As one 
of these printers said frankly, if 
ungrammatically, “We don’t print 
very good here but we do turn it out 
fast and cheap.” 
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Properly used, low priced print- 
ing serves its purpose as well as the 
de luxe printing serves its field. In 
selling low priced articles by direct 
mail, low priced printing is a must. 
The buyer of every form of pro- 
motional printing where the pen- 
nies must be watched welcomes the 
low priced printer. Only when the 
low priced printer ventures out of 
his field does he make himself and 
his competitors unhappy. 


STUDY BUYING HABITS 


Most successful merchants and 
manufacturers have won their posi- 
tion by studying the buying habits 
of that section of the public they 
have elected to serve. Take the Five 
and Ten Cent stores for example. 
Every square inch of counter space 
is carefully apportioned amongst 
the various products, and sales are 
watched. The moment the popu- 
larity of any article drops off some 
other article is given its space. It 
makes no difference that the article 
may be a best seller in another store 
only a few blocks distant. If the 
customers of the first store do not 
want it, out it goes. Only by such a 
continuous process of checking can 
each store keep its shelves filled 
with the merchandise that is the 
fastest moving. 

The printing salesman who de- 
votes his time to prospects for his 
grade of printing is applying this 
principle in reverse. Like the Five 
and Ten, he is trying to match cus- 
tomers with the merchandise they 
want. But he must hunt up cus- 
tomers instead of waiting for them 
to come to him. : 

Therefore he looks for prospects 
who want what he has to sell. Old 
established firms usually have their 
policy of buying printing pretty well 
set. It is much easier to sell them 
what they want than it is to change 
their buying habits. 


ADVERTISING HELPS DO JOB 

Picking out prospects who are in- 
terested in the type of merchandise 
offered is one of the functions of ad- 
vertising. While a new product must 
be pioneered, letterpress printing is 
not a new product. Nor is lithog- 
raphy. Both are sold to a public 
which, in a large measure, knows 
the products thoroughly. A large 
portion of those buyers think they 
know exactly what they want. 

The wise printer uses his sales 
force and his advertising to reach 
the buyers who think they want 
just the grade of work which that 
printer does best. He leaves the job 
of changing the buyers’ minds to 
salesmen who prefer to get their 
orders the hard way. 





The Typographic Scoreboard 


Subject: The Saturday Evening Post 


Issues of December 9, January 1, January 13, January 20 
140 Page- and Two-page Advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 


Gavamond CE) occ csccccsscscves 30 
Old Style, 17; Bold, 13 
Booms CROe os essence cecvece 22 


Book, 8 (T); Regular, 5; Bold, 
5; No. 175, 3; Ultra, 1 

@aalane CR icc rcaiowac ces sies 15 
Old Style, 11; Bold, 3; Med. 
Condensed, 1 

Piibetie COO 5 se oc derecercewes 13 
Medium, 5; Bold, 3; Demi, 3; 
Ultrabold, 2 


Century Expanded (T) ......... 10 
NOUN Cia crs cere vers woctemne ewes 10 
PAeUUINee CEP. rises ccnces caus 6 
Regular, 5; Roman Bold, 1 
Cloister CR 6c acct case cncdesce 5 
Old Style, 3; Bold, 2 
GEeeINIONE- CR cavenscwsescccacens 5 
ROGHINGIE CED (o occcsidisicoviec weoeees 4 
Seoteh Roman (TE) .... 666 .eeees - 
Medern No: & €NB).. oie cecncs 3 
Original Old Style (T).......... 3 
Cheltenham Old Style (T)...... 2 
Biseipeie lee CHO 2 oc Sc icc cl een cekes 2 
Stymie Light (M)........6s0s<se.- 2 
Weiss Antique (T).......... 0.000000 2 
Gothic NG TP CPs ciccccceiccves 1 
BVGiEe (NO) o6 sec cenccucuwwceees 1 
140 
T—Traditional; M—Modern 
Ads set in traditional faces...... 102 
Ads set in modern faces......... 38 


Of all the advertisements, 37 cred- 
ited to traditional had modern dis- 
play. If display only were consid- 
ered the score would be, Traditional, 
65; Modern, 75. 


The traditional (left) and modern advertisements that are, in Scorekeeper's opinion, the 
best of those in the reviewed issues. Each of the ads makes striking use of 4-color illustration 


There will be a hoch that deepens with the might  Waletide draws near that a great mew epoch in 
a the noisy tremors of a world at war sutvide the affairs of men and nations may not be too 
«+ Mankind again sill live wi fe 
Pride ia tie clean atmosphere ot of 


tof the cuffering and devtrus tion 
1 flower a lasting peace truly worthy 
of the sentiments men voice at Christmas 


tyranay ... Hope is justifiably stn 


STUDEBAKER 


wt of Manes 1 ie ed renee 








Weight of Type 


Ads set in Jight-face............ 82 
Ads set in medium-face......... 30 
Ads set in bold-face............. 28 
Layout 

CONNGSINIONOD 66.55 disse wiiccndcccns 102 
Moderately Modern ............ 36 
Pronouncedly Modern .......... 2 
Illustration * 

CUSIGORISMNR NY vaodod she cdcded' ees 108 
Moderately Modern ............. 24 
Pronouncedly Modern ........... 7 


*One ad had no illustration 


General Effect (All-inclusive) 


COMNVONEIONGE 2... ce siescdecencews 109 
Moderately Modern ............. 28 
Pronouncedly Modern .......... 3 


Comparison of this analysis of the 
Post and one appearing in the Jan- 
uary, 1940, issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER shows a loss in use of both 
Garamond and Bodoni. Five years 
ago 31 of 94 Post advertisements 
checked, or 33 per cent, employed 
Garamond, whereas this analysis 
discloses but 2112 per cent of use. 
Similarly, 20 per cent of the ads 
checked five years ago used Bodoni, 
whereas the face was employed in 
only 15% per cent of ads checked in 
this analysis. The styles should not 
be sold short as yet, especially as a 
more complete analysis is antici- 
pated. Types enjoying increased use 
are Century, 3 in 1940 analysis to 10 
in 1945; Futura, 3 to 13; and Ionic, 
0 to 10. 
































Use Good Sense in Setting Forms 


Business forms, a staple source of profit, should be designed to 


promote efficiency —not to create confusion @ by Hilton D. King 


@ It’s JUST ANOTHER FORM—a simple 
one with a display head and a lot 
of even-spaced horizontal rules to 
the end of the sheet, or perhaps one 
of those complex vertical and hori- 
zontal rule jobs with box heads of 
various sizes. Anyway, it’s just an- 
other form. Just set it up the easiest 
way that will conform at all to the 
customer’s copy or vague instruc- 
tions, print it, deliver it, and send 
the bill. This is the attitude of far 
too many job shops or departments 
when it comes to form printing. 


ROUTINE RECORDS VITAL TODAY 


Business forms represent a staple 
product of the majority of small and 
medium-sized shops, even though 
these printers may never have con- 
sidered themselves as specialists in 
forms. And business of all sorts— 
even very small business—is becom- 
ing more and more dependent on 
its forms for the efficient keeping of 
records that are increasingly essen- 
tial in every line of business. Then 
there is the great multitude of order 
blanks, invoices, statements, and the 
other routine forms that are always 
with us. 

This form business is worth build- 
ing up and taking pains with, and 
a little extra care and thought given 
to proper composition, and the use 
of your hard-won knowledge about 
what can be done by the printer to 
make forms more useful and usable 
to the customer will gain you valu- 
able customer good will and bring 
you increased business and profits. 


SOME FAULTS ARE TOO COMMON 
Now for just a few concrete sug- 
gestions on little things to watch out 
for in the composition of forms that 
will carry out the ideas above. Of 
course you are a good printer and 
you have good comps—old timers 
who know their stuff, and eager and 
capable youngsters who read all the 
craft journals and are on their toes 
—so many of these suggestions will 
not be new to you or to them. 
However, the writer made layouts 
and gave okays on all sorts of job 
work for many years with some of 
the best comps in the game, and 
every new man who came to work 
in the shop had to be cautioned to 
take pains with form work and then 
checked for some time or his work 
would still be done on the pattern 
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of spacing out rules with any furni- 
ture which was handy, equalizing 
space between most heads regard- 
less of the subject matter which 
might be expected to be inserted 
between them when they were filled 
out, and other common faults. 
Today probably 90 per cent of all 
forms are filled out on the type- 
writer. This means that any devia- 
tion from pica spacing between the 
horizontal rules or between boxes 


and rules demands time-consuming 
hand adjustment of the typewriter 
at the time the form is filled out. Not 
only should the rules in the body 
of the form be spaced pica or double 
pica (the latter in case double type- 
writer spacing is desirable) but the 
measure from any rules, space, or 
boxes to be filled in at the top of 
the form to the first rule or box in 
the body of the form should be in 
even picas. This avoids the need to 
make a single hand adjustment of 
the typewriter after adjustment is 
made for the first line typed. 

The space between printed heads 
on horizontal rules should also be 
intelligently considered. No fixed 
measure, such as pica, need be used 
here, but reasonable common sense 
should be used. Haven’t you been 
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OFFICE: W. 11 SUMNER 


INVOICE No. 233 


ey OSTROOT & KING 
INLAND EMPIRE SPECIALTIES DISTRIBUTORS 
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suipreo ro_.JOhnn Doe & Co, Terms:2%____ 
ADDRESS. 1124 James St., Jonesville, Wash. 30 days 
DATE. 2/15/45 sSHippep viacomith Trucking Co. 
l case, 24 pts., #4 plastic finish $9.35 
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At top is a prime example of lack of common sense when making up forms. Five hand adjustments of 
the typewriter are required to align typewritten lines properly. Invoice head in center is correctly 


le space should be put under “Program Name" 





spaced. Form at bottom has poor spacing. All p 
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plagued many times by finding that 
a form you are filling out has as 
much space allowed for the name 
of the state as for the name of the 
company? This is just an example 
of what the writer has in mind. 
The name of the state in an ad- 
dress is generally abbreviated and 
rarely calls for more than six let- 
ters, whereas the firm name that 
must be written may be something 
like “The Equitable Life Assurance 
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Obvious lack of thought is demonstrated by fail- 


ure to provide for an indication of the total on 
this deposit slip. Spacing should be improved 











Society of the United States.” No 
rule of thumb can be made to apply 
here, but if comps and layout men 
are taught to use just ordinary good 
judgment and to consider what it 
may later be necessary to write in 
such spaces, your customer will soon 
take note of the increased usability 
of his forms and be highly pleased 
and your selling job will be easier. 

While on the subject of setting 
forms that are easier to fill out on 
the average standard typewriter, it 
should be remembered that many 
typewriters will not grip the paper 
well near the bottom of the sheet. 
If at all possible, a space of at least 
three-quarters of an inch at the 
bottom of the sheet should be left 
free from lines that must be filled 
to allow “gripper bite.” 

Even if your customer is a small 
business concern, to whom it would 


seem unnecessary, suggest the ad- 
visability of having form numbers 
printed on each form, together with 
date of printing and quantity. Both 
you and the customer will find this 
convenient for your records. 

It is hardly possible to suggest 
any definite ways in which a skilled 
printer can propose alterations in 
complex forms, to lessen the cost of 
hand composition and bring down 
the price to the customer, but often 
such changes are possible with no 
loss of usability of the form. Low- 
ered cost is always appreciated by 
the purchaser, and can well mean 
more instead of less profit for the 
printer. 

CALL ATTENTION TO ERRORS 

Some of you may think, “All this 
is the customer’s business, and not 
mine.” You may get by with that 
sort of business philosophy during 
wartime, when the buyer of print- 
ing is fortunate to get his essential 
forms printed in any way at any 
price, but in the postwar days, when 
competition becomes keen and get- 
ting and keeping customers is once 
more of paramount importance, the 
printer who will courteously and 
sincerely make his customer’s busi- 
ness—or at least his customer’s in- 
terests—his business also, will be 
the printer who will get the work. 

Let us consider an example of a 
mistake made by a buyer that could 
have and should have been called 
to his attention by the printer. I 
bank at a fairly large city bank, 
whose form business must be quite 
large and profitable. The deposit 
slip form the bank uses has the cus- 
tomary head and the instructions to 
“Please list each check separately,” 
followed by horizontal rules clear to 
the bottom of the sheet. Nothing 
is said about totaling the deposit 
items, and there is no word “Total” 
on the last line. 

PRINTER COULD HAVE SAVED IT 

There is always a long line of 
time-conscious people at the teller’s 
window, and several times I have 
seen the teller spend time totaling 
amounts entered in cases where the 
depositor had failed to do so. Twice 
recently I have witnessed the hur- 
ried teller return the deposit slip 
to irritated depositors with the re- 
quest, “Please total the items.” 

I remarked about the badly con- 
ceived deposit slip to the teller, who 
said that he had spoken to an offi- 
cial of the bank about it and been 
told that “We have a hundred thou- 
sand of the d things, and we 
can’t afford to throw them away!” 

The bank was at fault, of course, 
put the printing salesman or print- 





shop owner who sold that job must 
have made out deposit slips in some 
bank at some time, and just a bit 
of consideration of the copy should 
have caused him to at least bring 
the possible omission to the buyer’s 
attention, with almost certain ap- 
preciation and customer good will 
as his reward. 

One example after another of this 
sort could be given by the writer, 
but this one should be an adequate 
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DOLLARS | CENTS 
Currency | 47 165 
V0 105 | 00 
CHECKS AS FOLLOWS: 
16 | 88 
ge foo 
Total, $ | 192 | 08 

















"SEE THATALL CHECKS AND DRAFTS ARE ENDORSED 





Deposit slip, correct as to total line, should have 
carried horizontal lines ''Currency"' and *'Silver"* 
through the "'Dollars'' and ‘'Cents'' columns 


illustration of the importance of 
backing the customer up in the lit- 
tle things. 

In too few cases has this sort 
of common sense and consideration 
been used when selling, laying out, 
and setting up forms. Once the idea 
has been firmly implanted in the 
minds of salesmen, layout men, and 
composing room staffs, this added 
value and usability of the forms you 
print will not cost you an extra cent 
to produce—indeed, you may be able 
to cut costs of composition by means 
of standardization. 

First and foremost, give more in- 
telligent consideration to your form 
business, along the lines suggested, 
and then make your customer or 
your potential customer thoroughly 
aware of what you are doing. Once 
he has become accustomed to such 
interest and consideration on your 
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part, and begins to appreciate the 
increased usability and time-saving 
quality of the forms you are print- 
ing for him, you should get his of- 
fice-form work from then on. If he 
should at any future time purchase 
office forms from a less thoughtful 
shop, his office staff would wail loud 
and long and would bring him to 
his senses. 

But there are other definite and 
positive measures you can take to 
increase your sales of forms. Just 
for example: 


COLLECT SAMPLES OF FORM WORK | 


Collect, and have your salesmen 
and other employes collect, every 
form that they legitimately can from 
any potential customer. Make sure 
each sample is identified with the 
name of the firm from whom it was 
obtained. When time is available, 
have a good, experienced form man 
go over these samples and suggest 
improvements that could be made 
without increasing their cost. Then 
go through files of work you have 
done and pick out samples of simi- 
lar work properly executed. Let your 
salesman have these “the way it 
was done and the way it should be 
done” exhibits when he calls on the 
firm whose “not so good” form you 
have chosen. Armed thus, he has 
something tangible to talk on right 
from the start. This is good stuff 
even if your own shop produced the 
“pad” form at some earlier date. 

If you are not already doing so, 
keep at least six copies of each form 
you print. Put four of these in a 
sample file arranged as nearly as 
can be done by type of form. These 
are for use as suggested in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Put the other two 
in your regular customer file—one 
“as is” and the other with full data 
as to the quantity, price, stock, and 
other costs, location of type form if 
held, and other useful data. Then 
on a large calendar pad or in a date 
“tickler” card file put a notation, 
easily identifiable by the customer 
name and form number, at the date 
you believe it might be worth while 
for you or your salesman to get out 
the unmarked sample of the form 
from the customer file and check 
regarding a re-order. 


EASY TO BECOME "SPECIALIST" 
Your very businesslike interest will 
probably please the customer, even 
if he is not ready to re-order. If the 
form is one that took a lot of hand 
composition, and if you have ade- 
quate type and storage galleys, you 
will have saved the form “ready to 
lock up.” In this case you can prob- 
ably quote your customer a lower 
price on the re-order, and this gives 
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you an advantage over any competi- 
tor for this particular job. 

And, whenever you or your sales- 
men are talking about printing with 
someone, even if the work being dis- 
cussed has nothing to do with forms, 
try to bring your interest in effec- 
tive forms up, though briefly and 
with no attempt at high pressuring, 


and offer to consult and advise as a 
specialist at any time a new supply 
of forms may be considered. 

Yes, there is business and profit 
in the lowly, often overlooked, and 
seemingly uninteresting form—for 
those printers who will just give a 
little thought and effort to making 
a business of it. 





Aptitude Tests are oF REAL VALUE 
WHEN ADMINISTERED BY SKILLED HANDS 


te OF THE big developments of 


the war that will show in future 
educational methods is speeded-up in- 
struction. The idea was not solely a 
war product; educational methods in 
process of working out for many years 
were applied with the extra energy that 
war demands. 

Breaking down operations into eas- 
ily understood units is the basic princi- 
ple. Concentration on single operations 
was intensified, and units were tele- 
scoped, but always with intelligent plan 
toward finishing the operation. 

Printers will be interested in the use 
of unit methods. These methods call 
for application of the same brain power 
as ever. A royal road to learning has not 
been discovered. The way is shorter be- 
cause non-essentials have been cut down 
and the immediate objective made 
clearer. Better-arranged textbooks, vis- 
ual and oral aids (detail illustrations 
and models, with the carefully planned 
filmings); and fined-out units of the 
job have been organized. 

The unit lesson books of the United 
Typothetae of America or the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union show what 
has been accomplished. In the books, 
the units of instruction are designed for 
speed and comprehension of the stu- 


BY B. N. FRYER 


dent or apprentice, stimulated and en- 
couraged by the instructor. 

Further advances in unit courses de- 
pend upon application of intelligence 
and aptitude tests. By these, in trained 
hands, an estimate may be made of a 
person’s capabilities and abilities. In us- 
ing these tests, let us heed the warning 
of E. E. Ericson in his book, “Teaching 
Problems in Industrial Arts”: 

“Experiments performed so far in- 
dicate definitely that there is no appre- 
ciable correlation between a student’s 
rating in general intelligence as deter- 
mined by standard tests and his success 
in mechanical work in school.” 

It is notable that the higher the au- 
thority, the more conservative is he re- 
garding the absoluteness of psycholog- 
ical, mental, and skill tests; yet it may 
be accepted that such tests give fair in- 
dications of a youth’s fitness to tackle 
certain classes of work. As a rule, the 
older the person, the more unrevealed 
factors interfere with judgment by these 
standards. 

Nevertheless, printers should make 
use of such standards. They are at least 
a rough guide toward fitting men to 
jobs and jobs to men. The mind that 
can comprehend the chemical changes in 
materials can be turned to offset, while 
the eye that can detect mechanical vari- 
ations is directed toward letterpress. The 
quick, codperating routine worker can 
be sent into the ad assembling room 
while the artistic individual man is set 
to special design work. 

Like separations can be made in all 
departments. Tables of occupations have 
been published as guides by U. S. Gov- 
ernment agencies, by both industrial and 
commercial organizations, and by edu- 
cationalists, as well as other vocational 
guidance material. 
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§ ANNUAL REPORTS of numerous corpora- 
tions have been modernized. Many have 
been made truly interesting through use of 
illustrations and graphs, up-to-date types, 
effective layout, and color. The number so 
yitalized, however, is far too small. 

‘Too few printers realize the possibilities. 
So. year after year, as far as the eye can see, 
hundreds of reports are the same drab-look- 
ing, one-color booklets. Heads of corpora- 
tions must mistakenly feel reports should 
be uniform—to file, perhaps—unmindful 
of the selling job many corporation reports 
are doing. Heads of other corporations, 
proud of the firm’s long history, seem sold 
on the idea of maintaining the style and 
format of the first report, clinging to tradi- 
tion here even though they operate ultra- 
modern streamlined trains and run adver- 
tising that is equally streamlined. Printers, 
awaken! 

The report cover at the right is not un- 
like most such pages of, say, half a century 
ago. It is dull because of too little contrast 
in sizes of type and unvarying spacing of 





lines. All-cap composition, also monotonous, 
contributes to effect of dullness, and is, be- 





’ 


sides, comparatively hard to read. The cover 
doesn’t develop attention because it is void 
of the interest color and/or a picture would 





contribute. 

In our revised design, we have taken the 
company emblem which, one inch in diam- 
eter, appeared alone on the back cover of 
the 814- by 11-inch booklet, and have blown 
it up to proportions which count. It serves 
as an illustration, helps overcome the three 
points of weakness characteristic of the orig- 
inal. In a sense, and while not as interesting 
as a real illustration, it functions as one, 
definitely associating the railroad with the 
nation’s capital. 

A second run for color on the original 
would be all but pointless. The new design 
suggests a second run for color. 

The Baltimore & Ohio is a progressive 
company, alert despite the styling of its re- 
port. The head man is just not thinking 
much about the report, hasn’t thought of 
the benefits of a bright, illustrated, modern 
one. He’s awaiting a printer to show him 
what some other corporations are doing with 
their annual reports. 
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Indianan’s Hobby Js Blackletter 


HE beautiful blackletter specimens 
CC: the work of A. T. Gaumer that 

appear on this page are not the result 
of an art he acquired at a fine school of com- 
mercial design. They are the truly remark- 
able result of long patient years of self-teach- 
ing, of working consistently toward perfec- 
tion in hours snatched here and there from 
a crowded schedule. 

Mr. Gaumer's first contact with a drawing 
board and T-square was made when he 
studied the I.T.U.-Inland Printer correspon- 
dence course, with F. J. Trezise as instructor, 
in 1908 and 1909. 

After completing this course, he bought 
some books on mechanical drawing and be- 
gan studying and practicing in his spare 
time. At that time he was operating a private 


composing room for S. H. Smith, owner of . 


The Wood-W orker, a monthly trade journal 
published in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The magazine's illustrations were poor. 
An old wood engraver retouched or tried to 
redraw the crude sketches sent in by corre- 
spondents. It was only a short time until Mr. 
Smith discovered the drawing talents of his 
new compositor. From then on Mr. Gaumer 
made all the mechanical drawings for The 
Wo00d-W orker. 

But, although his drawing was skillful, 
the quality of his lettering was not to his 
liking. So he bought a small hand press and 
a series of Monotone Gothic, set up the nec- 
essary specifications, made proofs, and pasted 
them on his drawings. It was many years be- 
fore he had the leisure time to practice and 
perfect his own lettering, for he worked by 
day and consumed his midnight oil by mak- 
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ing diagrammatical drawings for the illus- 
tration of technical books on printing and 
machine woodworking. 

In 1924, Mr. Gaumer joined three other 
men in starting the publication of Industrial 
Finishing, a trade magazine devoted to fin- 
ishing factory products. So successful was 
this venture that it crowded out the small 
print shop Mr. Gaumer then owned. He sold 
his plant, took a European vacation with his 
wife, and since then has run the circulation 
department of Industrial Finishing, putting 
in five hours a day, five days a week. 

He was born in Lehigh County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1869. Left motherless when he was 
ten, Mr. Gaumer and his six brothers were 
scattered far and wide. Placed in his uncle’s 
carriage factory in Urbana, Ohio, to learn a 
trade, he ran away and took his first job 
working with type in the shop of the Am- 
bler (Pennsylvania) Gazette. He was paid a 
total of $18 and board for his first year. The 
second year he made $2.50 a month, plus the 
board which his thrifty employer paid about 
every three months by issuing an order to an 
advertiser. 

His first real printing plant job was with 
the Times Publishing Company of Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania. When he left there early 
in 1892 he placed a “‘position wanted” ad in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Through it he se- 
cured work with Levey Brothers, at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, which is still his home. 

These days, in the circulation department 
of Industrial Finishing, he looks after 15,000 
stencils, addresses the envelopes on the ad- 
dressograph and gets them ready for the 
mailer. Until two years ago he held the po- 
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Shown" working at the neat drawing table he made 
Sor a corner of his basement den is Apollo T. Gaumer, 
who turns out exquisite examples of the art at which 
he excels and which he taught himself: blackletter 


sition of president of Practical Publications, 
the firm which publishes the magazine. 

His short working hours permit him, now 
in his seventies, ample time to practice the 
lettering he loves. He says, “Often I see 
something that appeals to me as worthy of 
being preserved in a pleasing and substantial 
manner. Then I go to work on it to see what 
I can make of it.” 

What he invariably ‘‘makes’’ of something 
is an example of masterly lettering. Mr. 
Gaumer has never done lettering commer- 
cially but many are the people who fortu- 
nately possess prized specimens of his art. 
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By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions on pressroom problems 
will also be answered by mail 

if accompanied by stamped envelope. 
Answers will be kept confidential 

if you so desire and declare 
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EMBOSSING ON CYLINDER PRESS 

Thank you for the samples of em- 
bossing board that you sent to us, and 
the circular, “Platen Press Embossing.” 
At present we have a cover plate, as 
shown on the enclosed proof, that is to 
be embossed on 100,000 covers, and our 
pressman is asking if it is practical to 
use this embossing board on a cylinder 
press. We have two of these embossing 
dies. If the use of embossing board is a 
possibility on a cylinder press, we could 
emboss the covers two-up and thereby 
make a saving. 

The Stewart embossing board is 
used on cylinder as well as platen 
presses. The packing is reduced to 
an extent corresponding to the cali- 
per of the embossing board, in or- 
der that the cylinder may ride the 
bearers while embossing. It is well 
to paint the female die with water- 
glass (silicate of soda) just before 
starting the embossing run to rein- 
force its resistance to the wear of 
a long run. 


DRY POINT ETCHING 

Will you please describe a dry point— 
What kind of an etching, the medium 
used, what kind of a plate it is made on, 
and if it is printed by hand, or the kind 
of press used? Also, what is a celluloid 
etching? I saw some very beautiful pic- 
tures of horses and it was stated they 
were made by the dry point method of 
etching. 

Dry point is a division of etching, 
the fine art in which Rembrandt 
and Whistler excelled. In all sorts of 
etching except dry point a ground is 
placed upon the plate and the de- 
Sign is incised through the ground 
upon the plate with some kind of a 
point: a needle, single-edged safety 
razor blade, diamond, or tourmaline 
point. Even a piece of glass has been 
used for the point. An etch suitable 
to the kind of plate used is next ap- 
plied. It bites the plate where it is 
not covered by the ground. 

In dry point no ground is used 
and incisions on the bare plate are 
made with the point. In the broad 
sense you may Say that dry point is 
a form of hand engraving without 
etching. Dry point may be incised 
on aluminum, zinc, copper, brass, 
celluloid, and on other plastics. It is 
commonly used only for short runs, 


since the etched plates will yield 
more good prints. 

Both dry point and etched plates 
may be printed on the simple hand 
presses or the regular plate press 
used for printing stationery. Cop- 
perplate ink is used. We are sending 
you the name of an excellent hand- 
book and the publisher’s name and 
address. 


TYPE WASHES, WIRE BRUSHES 

In order to settle a question in our 
shop an answer from an authoritative 
source would be appreciated. What is 
the approved method of cleaning a type 
form when it comes off the press? What 
is the effect on type if it is scrubbed 
daily with a wire plate brush? 

Before the war probably the most 
popular type wash was high test 
gasoline, because it is not costly, is 
convenient, and was then procurable 
everywhere. After washing with the 
gasoline many thorough printers 
would place the dead type forms on 
galleys and wash with lye water in 
the sink, and then rinse them with 
a hose, taking care to protect both 
the eyes and the hands. (We know 
printers blind from lye water.) 

The motor fuel of today is some- 
thing else again and a wash with 
lye water should follow its applica- 
tion as soon as possible. 

There are several scientifically 
compounded washes on the market 
and we are sending you a list of the 
suppliers. 

Some printers use benzol, carbon 
tetrachloride, trichlorethylene, ace- 
tone, formaldehyde, or amyl acetate 
(banana oil). Crude carbolic acid 
(dead oil), chloroform, and ether 
are used to cut bone hard dried ink 
on type and plates. 

If you are in any doubt about the 
effect on type and plates of a wire 
brush, you may judge by using the 
magnifying glass. 

The above notes on washes apply 
especially to foundry type. For use 
on machine cast forms that are to 
be used once and then tossed into 
the old metal box almost any wash 
will answer, even today’s motor gas- 
oline—although the compositor who 
has to break up the forms will curse 
both you and the gas. 


REAL AND ARTIFICIAL WATERMARKS 

Will you send us information as to 
the process, equipment, and supplies for 
printing an artificial watermark? 

Certain inkmakers specialize in 
artificial watermark printing inks. 
We are sending to you their names 
and addresses. They can supply the 
names of photoengravers in your 
vicinity who have experience in ar- 
tificial watermark platemaking. 

If you prefer a mill.watermark, 
arrangements may be made through 
your paper dealer to have the mill 
dandy roll your private mark on lots 
of a ton of writing or more. Spread 
over a period of continuous use, the 
cost of a private mark is negligible. 
We are sending you list of suppliers 
of private dandy rolls or you can ar- 
range to have the mill supply one 
for your use. 


REVERSE STEREOS 

May reversed plans, graphs, and the 
like be made in a reversed stereo box 
and the cost of the zinc line etching 
avoided? 

Not when narrow lines and small 
letters are involved. There is one 
makeshift reverse stereo stunt used 
in producing stereos constituting a 
black ground with large letters in 
white, direct from copy without an 
engraving. Even large letters often 
show ragged edges. 

The lettering is first outlined on 
cardboard. The outlines are painted 
in with special stereo “reverse ink” 
similar to the ink used in thermog- 
raphy or raised-letter printing (imi- 
tation embossing) which swells up 
and hardens when it’s toasted. This 
raised painting substitutes for the 
ordinary stereo mat in the casting. 


HOFFMAN DISC RULING MACHINE 

Some years ago there was on the 
American market a disc ruling machine 
of German make—the Hoffman ruling 
machine. Can you advise whether this 
machine is being manufactured in the 
United States and if so, the name of 
the manufacturer, or the names of the 
sales agents of this machine previous 
to the war? 

We have not been able to secure 
this information, but printing your 
questions here may bring a response 
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Indianan’s Hobbu Js Blackletter 


HE beautiful blackletter specimens 
CC: the work of A. T. Gaumer that 

appear on this page are not the result 
of an art he acquired at a fine school of com- 
mercial design. They are the truly remark- 
able result of long patient years of self-teach- 
ing, of working consistently toward perfec- 
tion in hours snatched here and there from 
a crowded schedule. 

Mr. Gaumer’s first contact with a drawing 
board and T-square was made when he 
studied the I.T.U.-Inland Printer correspon- 
dence course, with F. J. Trezise as instructor, 
in 1908 and 1909. 

After completing this course, he bought 
some books on mechanical drawing and be- 
gan studying and practicing in his spare 
time. At that time he was operating a private 
composing room for S. H. Smith, owner of 
The Wood-W orker, a monthly trade journal 
published in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The magazine’s illustrations were poor. 
An old wood engraver retouched or tried to 
redraw the crude sketches sent in by corre- 
spondents. It was only a short time until Mr. 
Smith discovered the drawing talents of his 
new compositor. From then on Mr. Gaumer 
made all the mechanical drawings for The 
Wo00d-W orker. 

But, although his drawing was skillful, 
the quality of his lettering was not to his 
liking. So he bought a small hand press and 
a series of Monotone Gothic, set up the nec- 
essary specifications, made proofs, and pasted 
them on his drawings. It was many years be- 
fore he had the leisure time to practice and 
perfect his own lettering, for he worked by 
day and consumed his midnight oil by mak- 
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ing diagrammatical drawings for the illus- 
tration of technical books on printing and 
machine woodworking. 

In 1924, Mr. Gaumer joined three other 
men in starting the publication of Industrial 
Finishing, a trade magazine devoted to fin- 
ishing factory products. So successful was 
this venture that it crowded out the small 
print shop Mr. Gaumer then owned. He sold 
his plant, took a European vacation with his 
wife, and since then has run the circulation 
department of Industrial Finishing, putting 
in five hours a day, five days a week. 

He was born in Lehigh County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1869. Left motherless when he was 
ten, Mr. Gaumer and his six brothers were 
scattered far and wide. Placed in his uncle’s 
carriage factory in Urbana, Ohio, to learn a 
trade, he ran away and took his first job 
working with type in the shop of the Am- 
bler (Pennsylvania) Gazette. He was paid a 
total of $18 and board for his first year. The 
second year he made $2.50 a month, plus the 
board which his thrifty employer paid about 
every three months by issuing an order to an 
advertiser. 

His first real printing plant job was with 
the Times Publishing Company of Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania. When he left there early 
in 1892 he placed a “position wanted” ad in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Through it he se- 
cured work with Levey Brothers, at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, which is still his home. 

These days, in the circulation department 
of Industrial Finishing, he looks after 15,000 
stencils, addresses the envelopes on the ad- 
dressograph and gets them ready for the 
mailer. Until two years ago he held the po- 
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Shown" working at the neat drawing table he made 
Sor a corner of his basement den is Apollo T. Gaumer, 
who turns out exquisite examples of the art at which 
he excels and which he taught himself: blackletter 


sition of president of Practical Publications, 
the firm which publishes the magazine. 

His short working hours permit him, now 
in his seventies, ample time to practice the 
lettering he loves. He says, “Often I see 
something that appeals to me as worthy of 
being preserved in a pleasing and substantial 
manner. Then I go to work on it to see what 
I can make of it.” 

What he invariably ‘‘makes’’ of something 
is an example of masterly lettering. Mr. 
Gaumer has never done lettering commer- 
cially but many are the people who fortu- 
nately possess prized specimens of his art. 
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By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions on pressroom problems 
will also be answered by mail 

if accompanied by stamped envelope. 
Answers will be kept confidential 

if you so desire and declare 
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EMBOSSING ON CYLINDER PRESS 

Thank you for the samples of em- 
ovossing board that you sent to us, and 
che circular, “Platen Press Embossing.” 
At present we have a cover plate, as 
shown on the enclosed proof, that is to 
be embossed on 100,000 covers, and our 
opressman is asking if it is practical to 
use this embossing board on a cylinder 
oress. We have two of these embossing 
dies. If the use of embossing board is a 
possibility on a cylinder press, we could 
emboss the covers two-up and thereby 
make a saving. 

The Stewart embossing board is 
used on cylinder as well as platen 
presses. The packing is reduced to 
an extent corresponding to the cali- 
per of the embossing board, in or- 
der that the cylinder may ride the 
bearers while embossing. It is well 
to paint the female die with water- 
glass (silicate of soda) just before 
starting the embossing run to rein- 
force its resistance to the wear of 
a long run. 


DRY POINT ETCHING 

Will you please describe a dry point— 
What kind of an etching, the medium 
used, what kind of a plate it is made on, 
and if it is printed by hand, or the kind 
of press used? Also, what is a celluloid 
etching? I saw some very beautiful pic- 
tures of horses and it was stated they 
were made by the dry point method of 
etching. 

Dry point is a division of etching, 
the fine art in which Rembrandt 
and Whistler excelled. In all sorts of 
etching except dry point a ground is 
placed upon the plate and the de- 
sign is incised through the ground 
upon the plate with some kind of a 
point: a needle, single-edged safety 
razor blade, diamond, or tourmaline 
point. Even a piece of glass has been 
used for the point. An etch suitable 
to the kind of plate used is next ap- 
plied. It bites the plate where it is 
not covered by the ground. 

In dry point no ground is used 
and incisions on the bare plate are 
made with the point. In the broad 
sense you may say that dry point is 
a form of hand engraving without 
etching. Dry point may be incised 
on aluminum, zinc, copper, brass, 
celluloid, and on other plastics. It is 
commonly used only for short runs, 








since the etched plates will yield 
more good prints. 

Both dry point and etched plates 
may be printed on the simple hand 
presses or the regular plate press 
used for printing stationery. Cop- 
perplate ink is used. We are sending 
you the name of an excellent hand- 
book and the publisher’s name and 
address. 


TYPE WASHES, WIRE BRUSHES 

In order to settle a question in our 
shop an answer from an authoritative 
source would be appreciated. What is 
the approved method of cleaning a type 
form when it comes off the press? What 
is the effect on type if it is scrubbed 
daily with a wire plate brush? 

Before the war probably the most 
popular type wash was high test 
gasoline, because it is not costly, is 
convenient, and was then procurable 
everywhere. After washing with the 
gasoline many thorough printers 
would place the dead type forms on 
galleys and wash with lye water in 
the sink, and then rinse them with 
a hose, taking care to protect both 
the eyes and the hands. (We know 
printers blind from lye water.) 

The motor fuel of today is some- 
thing else again and a wash with 
lye water should follow its applica- 
tion as soon as possible. 

There are several scientifically 
compounded washes on the market 
and we are sending you a list of the 
suppliers. 

Some printers use benzol, carbon 
tetrachloride, trichlorethylene, ace- 
tone, formaldehyde, or amyl acetate 
(banana oil). Crude carbolic acid 
(dead oil), chloroform, and ether 
are used to cut bone hard dried ink 
on type and plates. 

If you are in any doubt about the 
effect on type and plates of a wire 
brush, you may judge by using the 
magnifying glass. 

The above notes on washes apply 
especially to foundry type. For use 
on machine cast forms that are to 
be used once and then tossed into 
the old metal box almost any wash 
will answer, even today’s motor gas- 
oline—although the compositor who 
has to break up the forms will curse 
both you and the gas. 











REAL AND ARTIFICIAL WATERMARKS 

Will you send us information as to 
the process, equipment, and supplies for 
printing an artificial watermark? 

Certain inkmakers specialize in 
artificial watermark printing inks. 
We are sending to you their names 
and addresses. They can supply the 
names of photoengravers in your 
vicinity who have experience in ar- 
tificial watermark platemaking. 

If you prefer a mill.watermark, 
arrangements may be made through 
your paper dealer to have the mill 
dandy roll your private mark on lots 
of a ton of writing or more. Spread 
over a period of continuous use, the 
cost of a private mark is negligible. 
We are sending you list of suppliers 
of private dandy rolls or you can ar- 
range to have the mill supply one 
for your use. 


REVERSE STEREOS 

May reversed plans, graphs, and the 
like be made in a reversed stereo box 
and the cost of the zinc line etching 
avoided? 

Not when narrow lines and small 
letters are involved. There is one 
makeshift reverse stereo stunt used 
in producing stereos constituting a 
black ground with large letters in 
white, direct from copy without an 
engraving. Even large letters often 
show ragged edges. 

The lettering is first outlined on 
cardboard. The outlines are painted 
in with special stereo “reverse ink” 
similar to the ink used in thermog- 
raphy or raised-letter printing (imi- 
tation embossing) which swells up 
and hardens when it’s toasted. This 
raised painting substitutes for the 
ordinary stereo mat in the casting. 


HOFFMAN DISC RULING MACHINE 

Some years ago there was on the 
American market a disc ruling machine 
of German make—the Hoffman ruling 
machine. Can you advise whether this 
machine is being manufactured in the 
United States and if so, the name of 
the manufacturer, or the names of the 
sales agents of this machine previous 
to the war? 

We have not been able to secure 
this information, but printing your 
questions here may bring a response 
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from a reader. We are sending you 
a list of ruling machine manufac- 
turers whom you may consult. 


RELIEF FROM STATIC 

We are printing our newspaper on a 
cylinder press. The stock is kept in the 
pressroom where the temperature is us- 
ually around 75 degrees F. We are hav- 
ing a great deal of trouble, particularly 
in cold weather, with static electricity, 
so much so that it is almost impossible 
to get these papers through a hand-fed 
folder unless they are allowed to set for 
a considerable length of time. We would 
like to know if there isn’t some simple 
method of relieving this condition. 

The best relief is the electric neu- 
tralizer. A gas flame sheet heater on 
the press helps. Copper tinsel ground 
is also helpful. The non-offset spray 
gun may be used to spray water mist 
on the sheets as fed to the press 
folder. The paper may be kept in a 
damp room and home-made humid- 
ifying is possible by boiling water in 
open containers and by drilling nu- 
merous extra escape vents in the 
steam line. The drawsheet of the 
press may be coated in the blank 


DIECUTTING ON CYLINDER PRESS 

We are now installing a cylinder press 
that has been converted for diecutting 
and creasing. I would be greatly pleased 
to have the names of good books on 
diecutting and diemaking for this type 
of press. 

We are sending you the names of 
manufacturers of sheet saw steel 
used as top sheet when diecutting, 
also the names of concerns supply- 
ing dies and diemaking equipment 
for the trade. From these concerns 
you may obtain information on die- 
cutting and making. 

As for books on these subjects, all 
are now out of print that we recall 
but possibly you may find one or 
more in the technological section of 
your city’s public library. A number 
of years ago the Babcock Printing 
Press Corporation published a book- 
let on diemaking and diecutting on 
printing presses and possibly they 
may be able to help you to get a 
copy. It is likely that some of the 
suppliers may be able to arrange a 


tour through one of the diecutting 
plants where you may get first hand 
information on this specialty. 


POOR INKING 

We had trouble with the job enclosed. 
You will notice there is a “greasy” ap- 
pearance, especially on the reverse side. 
Both sides were printed with the same 
ink. The job was printed on a job cylin- 
der press. We tried everything we could 
think of, readjusting rollers, et cetera. 
Can you help us? 

The scant or “starved” appear- 
ance of the inking may be caused by 
rollers which have lost their useful- 
ness (hard and without tack) and 
should be replaced by new winter 
rollers; by low temperature in press- 
room, which should not be allowed 
to drop below 70 degrees F.; or by 
an ink that is too soft (fluid) for 
the paper and the press. 

If the rollers and temperature are 
okay and the difficulty persists, the 
ink may be stiffened with stiffer ink 
or No. 3 or No. 5 varnish. 
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black may be used in the same way 
as ground. 


PLATEN PRESS REPAIRS 

We would greatly appreciate the fol- 
lowing information. The roller tracks 
on two of our platen presses are badly 
worn. Is it possible to obtain steel bands 
and to bolt them down over the worn 
tracks and then use smaller trucks on 
rollers to compensate for the added 
thickness of the steel bands? Or will it 
be necessary to have the tracks milled 
down the thickness of the steel bands? 
We would also like to know the source 
from which these steel bands may be 
purchased. We are also having difficulty 
in finding a feedboard, including the 
bracket that holds it in position, for 
another of our platen presses. 

A printers’ machinist can advise 
you, after seeing the tracks, if it is 
better to add bands or to spray the 
low spots with metal or both. Roller 
trucks of three different diameters 
are available for this press. We are 
sending a list of concerns who will 
be glad to be of assistance, not only 
in repairing the tracks but also in 
the quest for feedboard and bracket. 

In the meantime, use steel roller 
bearers with all forms and you can 
get fairly good inking if the rollers 
are in good condition. These steel 
roller bearers are type high and will 
substitute temporarily for the worn 
tracks. Because they extend over 
the sides of the chase, they do not 
diminish the inside chase capacity. 
The location of grippers must miss 
the steel bearers as well as the form. 
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"In the Days That Wuz'"'—Constructive Criticism 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


Mark for this department 

items on which you wish criticism. 
Send in flat package, not rolled. 
We regret that personal replies 
cannot be made by mail 
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harmonious with the illustration, lettering 
beneath the picture on cover is crudely 
drawn, and spacing very bad. The first 
line, “Cranbrook,” is too close atop sec- 
ond, “Institute of Science,” by far and, to 
make matters worse, words of second line 


ARCHIE J. LITTLE, Seattle, Washington. 
—You do excellent composition. While all 
the items you sent are marked by points 
of spacing et cetera indicating the most 
expert craftsmanship, religious programs 
are outstanding, we think, as having the 
greatest appeal. —the third, also—are spaced much too 

STONECRAFT PREss, Brockton, Massachu- widely. Now, note side margins (of let- 


setts.—Especially in its use of color, your L’ESPER ANCE tering block) are four or five times wider 
folder announcing change in firm name than bottom margin, whereas rule and 


is a beauty. It is also effectively designed, S IVE RTSO | reason require bottom to be the greater. 
particularly in so far as distribution of A-1 ComposITIon Company, of Chicago, 
“white” areas is concerned. We do not & BERAN Illinois—Your “Up-and-Up” calendar, 
find the smaller type comfortable read- PP, cag '7, y designed and manufactured by A. Pomer- 
ing because of the deep tone of the dull vertiacng (gpograpiherd antz & Company, Philadelphia, appears 
red stock, but the paper contributes a 461 BUSH STREET to be an 8%4- by 10-inch white plastic- 


bound booklet when received. Opened, it 
is a 10- by 17-inch calendar, suspended 
L. J. CHRISTENSEN, of Ogden, Utah.— by a silken cord, so folded at the top that 
Added impressiveness invariably results as each month passes its page is held by 
when printed items are different from Bright return sticker designed by a San Francisco the fold, rather than torn off. The re- 
the customary rectangle. The circular  typographer permits clients to save envelopes verse side of each month contains cal- 
form of your blotter, “Maybe We’re in endars for the preceding and the coming 
the Doghouse,” is its chief virtue. Typog- tute of Science “News Letter” is eye- months, as well as a few words of wis- 
raphy is not distinguished, or really bad. arresting and highly interesting, also dom, such as the quotation of Berenson 
You did well to arrange the type of the well printed. Typography of text pages for January: “Give us this day our daily 
heading in a regular curve. Lines of text is in excellent taste, readable. Though idea, and forgive us what we thought 
are a bit tight which suggests yesterday.” The final pages 
the illustration be moved up a have complete calendars for 
space to permit wider leading. 1944, 1945, and 1946. The piece 
The raised position of the cut achieves being both useful and 
would have the further advan- different without resorting to 
tage of being much closer to foolishness. 
heading, which, incorrectly, is KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY, Of 
closer to edge of blotter than Mount Morris, Illinois—You 
to the elements of the design. are justified in “tooting your 
HERBERT C. May, of Houston, trumpet” about your new type 
Texas.—Your blotter “Some- book, as “one of the most com- 
day” is exquisitely and effec- plete of its kind.” In a heavy 
tively designed according to binder of black leather which 
May custom. Its purpose is to snaps shut, with a slick pre- 
broadcast news that someday war mechanism, its pages are 
“May-Bs,” the company house easy to zip in and out. The 144 
magazine, “will again blossom big pages (on 10- by 134-inch 
out.” Most interesting feature, sheets) are printed the long 
of course, is miniature 12-page way, so that complete displays 
January issue of house maga- may be shown. This makes 
zine inserted at angle on left tracing or measuring simple. 
side of the blotter. It also is The book contains a sample of 
impressive despite small size— all sizes of types, rules, and 
2% by 3% inches. The sides of ornaments in the Kable com- 
group of type of the blotter’s us posing room, so “If you don’t 
message are at angle identical ai see it, we don’t have it, so 
with angle at which booklet is please don’t ask for it.” There 
held in slits of blotter. Dis- is a thorough index of the con- 


closed only when booklet is re- tents, as well as a page of in- 


moved, there’s some nice copy. structions on how to mark up 
It reads, “Never too busy to copy for the composing room. 
The simple outside cover has 


help a friend.” 
THE CRANBROOK PRESS, Of FEBRUARY © NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-FIVE “Type Faces” and the com- 
pany mark stamped in gold. 


Bloomfield Hills, Michigan.— 

The much ornamented Hopi Done as fill-in work over a 

Indian in full color which fea- Both the two-color cover design and the appealing cocker spaniel year the book is an answer to 

tures cover of the December pups were the work of Leslie Kinsel, R. Russell Roop Company, Pitts- the prayers of advertising men 

issue of the Cranbrook Insti- burgh, and were used on Typo Graphic, published by Edwin H. Stuart who do their own layout. It is 
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great deal to the effect. It is really a eaeeia-so05 
“part of the picture.” 
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Specially printed by the {tudents in the Publifhing and Printing 
Department of the Rochefter Inftitute of Technology at Roches 
ter, New-York, in the year of our Lord, 




















Alfred Horton and Mathew Gingold designed this cover for the 
Rochester Institute of Technology, following style of Franklin's day 





°F resh, original ideas are “money in the 
bank” for the alert advertiser or publisher. Let us 
develop your rough suggestions—er “dump your 
problem in our tap” fer an easy way out. Our artists 
are thoroughly experienced and offer the best In de 
sign and finished art work. The scope of our service 


extends from the idea te the printed piece. 





An attractive two-color layout of "'selling'’ copy used on folder 
mailed by G. R. Grubb & Company, engraver, Champaign, Illinois 


Once again 
on Christmas Day the printer puts 
paper through the press to express his 
best wishes for a Good New Year 
and carly Victory 


4 


HAYWOOD :-H- HUNT 
San Francisco California 





More and more printers use styles of yesteryear to express holiday 
sentiments. This from Haywood Hunt, typographer, red and green 
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made as utilizable as a type 
book could be. 

WHITTET & SHEPPERSON, Of 
Richmond, Virginia.—Your 
quite neat daily calendar- 
diary made in tablet form 
is chastely attractive as 
well as useful. Its compact 
pages, 5% by 9 inches, on 
deep cream paper, are di- 
vided by a blue line into 
sections for jotting down 
engagements for the six 
workdays of the week. The 
same blue is employed for 
a shallow border at the top 
and a reverse printed block 
bearing company colophon, 
with the name, the address, 
and telephone number at 
the bottom of each page, 
so that the recipient has a 
constant and most favorable 
reminder of the printer 
always before him through- 
out the year. The back of 
the tablet cover is a blotter, 
imprinted with the calen- 
dar covering the entire year 
The cover itself is simple, 
white, with a blue wreath 
encircling “The Whittet & Shep- 
person 1945 Calendar” which is in 
brick red, as is the binding. The 
tablet is punched at top, in the 
event that one wishes to hang it. 
Quiet but good advertising, the 
calendar is a commendable ver- 
sion of an office necessity. 

FRANK C. RAUCHENSTEIN COM- 
PANY, of Saint Louis.—Your fine 
French style Thanksgiving folder 
is attractive in light brown, black, 
and red on cream stock. The 1%- 
inch band of color, with an open 
panel near top in which a small 
picture of a shock of corn and 
some pumpkins appear with a big 
moon in the background, on page 
2, is interesting. We note, further, 
that the band is broken for space 
of a pica, the break being in line 
with a pica-wide rule band in the 
brown which extends across page 


The fight .\. is not 
yet over, the victory’s 

' not yet won, the 
final war job | is not 
set, the last form’s 
not yet run. So let’s 
keep the copy <,mov- 
ing, and let’s hear the 
pfesses [er sing, to 
speed the day when o’er 
the Earth ©) the bells 
of peace °j> will ring! 


A. E. Giegengack 


The Public Printer of the United States kept in 
line with the times by expressing this Christmas 
sentiment on paper-saving Government post cards 


3 and over which your name ap- 
pears. Most interesting point is 
that, near the right-hand edge of 
page 3, the band meets up with a 
panel about two inches long by 
5g-inch deep in the center of 
which the name of recipient is 
printed in red. Front of folder 
being die-cut, the name appears 
when it is closed. Incidentally, 
the illustration on front die-cut 
around and inside surrounding 
panel contributes to the item’s 
interest. With a tint of color on 
panel on inner side of front fold 
for a background, picture stand- 
ing somewhat in front, an inter- 
esting effect of depth is achieved. 

WILLIAM E. Rupce’s Sons, of 
New York City—There is heart- 
ening evidence in your Christmas 
remembrance booklet that fine 
craftsmanship is surviving all the 
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looks like a very big year and 


the Rapid Service Press hopes 


it will be a good year for you. 


Rapid Service Press, Boston, contributes a cheerful note to a dark season with its 
study in perspective. The powerful New Year card was printed red, black, and blue 
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hurry and worry and materialism of 
war years. The 24-page paper bound 
volume, entitled ‘“Books—what they 
represent to some of those who have 
written, read, and loved them,” carries 
many notable comments on the value 
of books. The text is set in the Janson 
series, printed in a deep gray that 
blends perfectly with the natural toned 
surface of the imported antique paper. 
A nice shade of red was the happy 
choice for the second color, adding an 
interest to the title page and to the 
Goudy Text used in the running heads. 
The cover carries a pasted label of the 
text stock, printed in the red, altogether 
standing out quite beautifully against 
the background of gray green binding. 
The high quality of the workmanship, 
and the introduction written by Bruce 
Rogers, guarantee that the book will be 
cherished as a keepsake. 

THE HAaG Press, of Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin.—Menu for Hotel Eau Claire is 
attractive and excellent typographically, 
gladsome in its “silver” cover and, what 
is more important, and too infrequent 
in menus, READABLE. Envelope design 
for Twin City Aviation printed short 
way of piece on left side is excellent. 
The letterhead is good, but doesn’t rate 
“E” because of the blank spot between 
short group of type at left of emblem 
and longer one—name, address, and re- 
lated copy—at right of it. Simplest cor- 
rection would be to drop the emblem to 
align up and down with the main group. 
Take a sheet, paste the illustration at 
point suggested above and notice the 
difference. You see, by lowering the pic- 
ture, half the open space which makes 
the void would be taken from the va- 
cant point. Vertical balance—design is 
now top-heavy—will also be improved 
by the change. Shifting the six lines of 
small type in lower left group to avoid 
painful tapered effect—first line long- 
est, last one shortest—would mean fur- 
ther improvement. However, short of 
perfection as it is, the heading is above 
average. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF PRINTING, of Lon- 
don, England—We deeply appreciate 
the “Science Number” of your “L.S.P. 
Record”; we salute you on your will to 
keep it going in times when hearts less 
stout would suspend it for the duration. 
And, more to your credit, it is nicely 
turned out, too. Cover, offset printed, in 
light blue, bright orange, and black is 
very striking. Background is the blue— 
a reverse plate in which all lettering 
appears white (stock). The letters are 
shaded with the orange or black to sug- 
gest third dimension. Shading strength- 
ens letters which would otherwise be 
rather weak, due to limited contrast of 
white and pale blue. Definitely domi- 
nating the design is large illustration 
of microscope, solid black except for 
simple highlighting in white and what 
are polished parts, which are orange, 
highlighted like enameled parts in the 
black. Text pages have character, are, 
besides, decidedly readable as set in a 
readable size of Garamond line-spaced 
just right. The only weak features are 
the monochrome offset printed halftones 
which are too lacking in contrast, seem 





“JF WAR SHOULD sweep our commerce 
from the seas, another generation will 
restore it. If war exhausts our treasury, 
future industry will replenish it. If war 
desiccate and lay waste our fields, under 
new cultivation they will grow green 
again and ripen to future harvest. If the 
walls of yonder Capitol should fall and its 
decorations be covered by the dust of bat- 
_h de, all these can be rebuilt. But who shall 
reconstruct the fabric of a demolished gov- 
ernment; who shall dwell in the well-pro- 
portioned columns of constitutional liberty, 
who shall frame together the skillful archi- 
tecture which unites sovereignty with state 
rights, individual security with prosperity? 


Dantet Weasrsr [100 years ago] 
Printing 
HOWARD COGGESHALL, INC. 


701 STATE STREET * UTICA, NEW YORK 





: Century-old copy with an up-to-date message, 
brought to you through the medium of a blotter 
from Howard Coggeshall, of Utica, New York 








REFLECTIONS 











DECEMBER 1944 











informality is keynote of Butler Paper Company blotter at top, issued by Denver branch of that com- 
pany. Bottom: Ben Wiley comes along with another simple blotter, helping with wartime problems 


Tabor S261 


Don't wonder WHY 9 baat... 


There just ain't enough 
Sutler Paper for ALL. 


Archie... 
‘The Paper Wan 


gERTISING — 


po A BIC 


A few years ago advertisers and printers gave little attention to procuring paper 
for their needs... the market for this commodity furnished every desired weight, 
color, finish and size. ¢ The War Production Board has changed this situation ; 
publications that formerly used 70- and 80-pound paper stock now use 40- 
pound, because that is the heaviest book paper manufactured at this time. 
There is no more heavyweight paper for stationery, and other paper items have 
been curtailed. Not only has the weight been reduced, but printers have been 
advised to reduce the size of commercial pieces. ¢ Here at Frye’s it has always 
been thought that what was printed on the paper was what sold merchandise 
and built good will. Our “knack” of being able to present a printed message 
styled to get attention has been a life saver during this present paper shortage. 
PRYE PRINTING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILL.- PHONE 2-5131 
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E. F. Schmidt Company, printer, lithographer, 
Milwaukee, makes Santa Claus carry out theme 
set by name of its house magazine, Reflections 


























ATTENTION 


When direct mail is one of the 
media logically fitting into your 
advertising program, it must have 
provoking ability to get itself 
read. Here at Jaqua, we are singu- 
larly ficeed co pack these qualities 
into your mailing pieces. Our 


JAQUA COMPANY. Direct mail 


created and produced by Jaqua 
HAS attention value! 





Strong selling copy from the plant of The Jaqua Company, in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, as expressed in an advertisement for back cover 
for the company's house magazine. This firm supplies a plete 
service, from idea to post office. Original was black and terra cotta 
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= Big Fun Night 
3 Prizes Galore 
» 
% = Entertainment 
oy 
= Turkey Dinner 
a a - 
; aforesaid prizes galore, there will be a rebroadcast & 
of a certain Grover Jones platter that's no turkey, 2 $2.00 per plate 
magician and oth i In orderto.accom = ‘ 
modate everybody, we've arranged to have both the = Promptly at 6: 30 
dining rooms thrown into one. The only ih 
Raia We Sala acglety ec ahr sie toe . Tuesday, Dec. 19th 
usual, so don't forget the mght —Tuesday, December 
19th. Turkey dinner will be served promptly at 6 30 2 Hotel Rosslyn 
‘on account of the large number of dinners to be gy : 
dished up, s0 you'd better make it on time Please SM 111 W Fifth Street 
get your tickets in advance if possible, and mail your 
‘teservation cards promptly so that we can properly 4 Los Angeles 
plan dinner seating arrangements. The two dollars 
includes tips. Don't forget — 6:30, Tuesday the 19th! by 
= 
] 
= 
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George Salomaa's layout, George Bowring's composition, and Isa- 
dore Margolin's printing combine smartly on the bulletin announc- 
ing Fun Night of the Los Angeles Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
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flat. In part, at least, photographs 
are at fault. Again, congratula- 
tions and thank you. 

SHATTOCK AND McKay, of Chi- 
cago.—The 1945 version of your 
unusual calendar is very striking 
with its varying shades of green. 
A workaday weekly calendar, it 
omits Sunday. The leaves are 12 
by 3% inches, stitched to a heavy 
beveled binders’ board that is 13 
by 4% inches, covered with a py- 
roxylin coated kelly green paper 
to form a frame around the ac- 
tual calendar pad. The weekly 
calendars are printed on a pale 
green stock, with hand-lettered 
numbers in deep green, save for 
the holidays, properly red. The 
leaves have an inch-deep 
reverse color grass green 
band across the top. The 
month’s name is centered 
in it, with “1945” on both 
the left and right sides. At 
the extreme top left in the 
band is the company name, 
balanced by “printers since 
1894” on the right. The days 
of the week are below the 
green band. The back of the 
mount, where appears the 
only advertising, contains 
eyelets for the green cord 
for hanging. The calendar 
is bright and gay, and its 
green is Irish—very appro- 
priate for a firm that first 
opened its doors for busi- 
ness on St. Patrick’s Day, 
back in 1894. 

W. K. ALLEN, of Ottawa, 
Canada.—There is no ques- 
tion of the superiority of 
your new letterhead. The 
old is a centered arrange- 
ment of out-of-date types, 
not at all in keeping with 
a business of consequence 
or with the times. The new 
is modern in arrangement, 
although lettering is stiff, 
hasn’t a smooth “swing.” We sug- 
gest that the smaller lines in the 
block type be either set up in a 
smart roman letter or in a better 
sans serif. Use of Futura, Bern- 
hard Gothic, Twentieth Century, 
or other types of like character 
would be much more satisfactory 
than the lettering. As the black 
rule line extends upward at an 
angle to it, we consider the trian- 
gular monogram better than the 
circular one. However, the angle 
of the drawn line should coincide 
with the angle of the monogram. 
With the rule line angling to the 
right, the lines of type on right 
mark an invisible diagonal line 
extending also to the right. With 
ends of lines suggesting angle to 
left the effect is not only unpleas- 
ing in contour, but causes the de- 
sign to seem static. We suggest, 
therefore, that the lines beneath 
the name be shifted to the left, 
each one a little more than one 
preceding. 


MEERMANS, INCORPORATED, Cleve- 
land, Ohio.—Your firm rates an 
“E” on the booklet, “A Report on 
the War Effort of The Chandler 
& Price Company,” your client, 
particularly on conception and 
layout. Much thought, both care- 
ful and intelligent, is manifest. 
Our only adverse criticism con- 
cerns the cover, the idea and de- 
sign of which are excellent. It is 
very striking. We may be “all wet” 
with our first correction, but have 
our reasons. The halftone illus- 
tration of the G-I operating a 
machine gun covering the page— 
except for two bands near bottom 
to accommodate the reverse color 
title panels in a deep orange—is 





Interlocking circle device used on the cover of Contact| 
magazine of George H. Ellis Company, Boston printer 


so faint, we suspect made pur- 
posely so to permit the maximum 
contrast for title bands. Well, we 
believe the panels in the strong 
color and by contrast would stand 
out well enough if the picture 
were in full tone, in which case 
the picture would have had more 
punch—and seem more like the 
real thing. The second point is 
faulty register of the bands of 
color which seems more likely due 
to the pressman than to the en- 
graver. Maybe the bands struck 
into the spaces cut from the half- 
tone just right in all the copies 
except the one we received. Any- 
how, it is a workmanlike job as 
creditabie to you as to the great 
war job being done by your client, 
and ours. 

WILLIAM F. ROUNTREE, of Nor- 
folk, Virginia—vYour former let- 
terhead was decidedly old-fash- 
ioned, particularly because of the 
centered pyramid arrangement 
common thirty-five years ago. On 
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top of that, lettering and type are 
out of date. The new design is 
modern, as it should be, and in 
keeping with the times. The blue 
marginal space around the three 
lines of the name panel is too 
uneven. With so much at left, top, 
and right, there should be more 
space below the word “company” 
fo balance it. With this done the 
liamond-shaped monogram over- 
lapping the lower right-hand cor- 
ner of the reverse name plate 
‘ould be a bit larger. That would 
not only add power, but clarity. 
\rrangement of matter is other- 
wise satisfactory. We’d suggest 
eliminating the red vertical rule 
nleeding off for a space at right 
und allowing the horizontal red 
‘ule to bleed off. This would allow 
‘or making the line “mill supplies 
and machinery—contractors sup- 
plies” longer, permit use of less 
sondensed type and better shape 
1armony of elements. We do not 
advocate squaring up blocks of 
type when to make lines of even 
length forces decided differences 
in the letter and word spacing. 
We suggest that “Norfolk 1, Va.” 
should be larger than the P. O. 
Box and telephone numbers. 
HERBERT W. SIMPSON, of Evans- 
ville, Indiana.—All the items you 
submit are of best quality, and 
in all respects. Like the artist who 
is adept with different mediums 
—oil, water-color, pencil, et cet- 
era—you seem equally at home 
with the types and layout which 
achieve the true, beautiful, and 
restrained traditional handling 
and those which reflect the more 
dramatic and more colorful mod- 
ern manner. Characteristic of the 
former type is the greeting “13,” 
the “Thirteenth Month’”—as you 
state it, December 25 to January 
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“Just because nobody got a Christmas card 
from John, Anna Marie, Elizabeth or Peter 
Averill in 1944 ain’t no sign they forgot and 
ain’t this very minute wishing practically all 
living creatures a very happy new year.” 


A typically clever greeting sent by the Chicago 
designer and letterer, John Averill, and family 
in the inimitable style so familiar to his friends 




























































































CRAFTSMANSHIP 











We have always believed that it takes good men to do good work. So we have 
selected our people for their potential skills . . . schooled them carefully in the 
best traditions of the printing art . . . and adhered to wage scales that reward 
individual excellence. * During the war, with hundreds of our young men in 
service, and in spite of the handicap of less satisfactory materials, we have 
maintained our emphasis on quality even when that meant a reduction in 
volume. When these skilled men return, the same emphasis will let us serve 
again, with distinguished craftsmanship, the needs of peacetime business. Why 
not consult us now on your plans for post-war printing? No obligation! 


The Lakeside Press 
R.R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 


350 EAST 22ND STREET, CHICAGO 16 # EASTERN SALES OFFICE JOS EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 17 








This advertisement used by The Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, demonstrates 
eloquently the fine craftsmanship of which it speaks. Two colors were used in the printing of the original 


day—maintain a calligraphic department. 
That, particularly, readers, if use of the 
offset method of reproduction should in- 
crease to the extent contemplated when 
equipment is available after the war. 
CAPTAIN JOHN R. Gorpdon, Somewhere 
in France (at time of writing) —Layout 


1, when “having seen the holly hung and 
gifts distributed, we pause to consider 
friendships.” A nice thought, and a good 
idea. Maybe more should be done about 
it. But the two talents are not all that 
you have. There is the third of being a 
good calligrapher, besides. This enabled 
you to do that sweet and 
distinctive greeting for Ser- 
vel Incorporated. Besides 
its advantages in distinc- 
tion and in being more per- 
sonal, we’d hazard the 
guess that dashing it off 
with your reed or flat pen 
required no more time,if as 
much, as setting the copy 
in type. Of course, there is 
the cost of the zinc en- 
graving to consider but we 
think that the added dis- 
tinction more than com- 
pensates for that. Anyhow, 
we believe most every me- 
dium and large printing 
plant could—and may some 

















B.%., the Contours just have heard, 
Has named type for them, and 90 

‘The Centaurs greet the happy word 
‘with celebrations apropos. €.0.€. 


Earl H. Emmons used monotype blocks to make ‘'mural'' for an en- 
thusiastic folder belatedly greeting Bruce Roger's Centaur type face 
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of the letterhead of the 78th Fighter 
Control Squadron, by Corporal Mosko- 
vitz, is very decidedly dramatic. Litho- 
graphed in five colors by the Winston 
Printing Company, of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, it is, needless to say, 
colorful. Corporal Moskovitz did well on 
the brush-stroke cursive lettering and 
in drawing the illustration of the giraffe 
on roller skates, and with a radio be- 


TIME 
4 
4 


the emblem of the squadron, the colors 
of which should, of course, be matched. 
On the whole, however, the letterhead is 
highly creditable to all having a hand 
in producing it. 

RoBERT BEcK, Long Beach, California. 
—It is interesting to know that Poly 
High Life rated “All-American” in the 
judging of the National Scholastic Press 
Association. The strongest feature is its 


close spacing of top line (of October 20 
issue) and masthead directly below in 
which spacing is wide beyond reason. 
Incidentally, one line of a heading is 
sometimes closer to cut-off rule above 
than to second line. That should not be 
true. Relationship should determine the 
proximity; lines should never be closer 
together than the words of those lines. 
The second weakness to be corrected is 
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The measure of a mans 


XZ veal character is what 


he would do if he knew 
he would never be found 


out. 


MACAULAY 


% onvictions 





are co. vangerous 


to truth 
than fies> 
NietzscnKe 





tf a nation values 
anything more than free- 
dom, it will fose its free- 
dom; and the irony of it is that 


if it is comfort or money that it 


I sent a message to the fish: 


I told them: "This is what I wish.” 


The little fishes of the sea, 


They sent an answer back to me. 


The'little fishes’ answer was 


"We can not do it, sir, because -” 


Sie 


From 


Lewis Carroll: Through the Looking Glass 
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“We praise a man 
who is angry on the right 
grounds, against the right 
persons, in the right man- 
ner, at the right moment, 
and for the right length of 
time. 


Aristette 


The greatest fault 


of a penetrating wit 








values more, it will lose that too. 


CHESIRE PROWERD 


Somerset Maugham 


is to go 
This is only one 
beyond its mark 
pretly chill in fhe meaelel ” sas 
and every mother 
has it 
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Believing that most type specimen books are ‘'dull reading,'’ with their quick brown foxes jumping over the lazy dogs, and innumerable repetitions of 
unadulterated alphabet, the new Profile Press, New York City, demonstrates with pages of a prize-deserving collection of prose and verse that it 
can set type with skill and craftsmanship. Above are eight of its fifty beautiful pages, each in different type face, with typography by Fred R. Siegle 


tween his jaws. The Corporal might 
have better controlled the thin and the 
thick strokes of his lettering, but, of 
course, the very character of the style 
makes smoothness taboo. It is just, for 
example, that the down stroke in the 
“ry” in “Fighter” is not consistent with 
brush or pen that we mention the point. 
Brush stroke lettering may adhere to 
principles without sacrifice of character. 
We'd like to see the blue zig-zag streaks 
of “lightning” extending out from the 
yellow circle against which the picture 
appears somewhat lighter and brighter 
and the yellow of the circle warmer, 
meaning to incline it more toward an 
orange. As one of the colors overprints 
the other to make the green trees in 
the distance back of the giraffe we 
realize great change is impossible; it 
is possible, too, that the illustration is 
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modern aspect, the result of bold sans 
serif italic headings and simple, direct 
makeup. You will benefit even more from 
these important features if two faults 
are corrected. Word spacing is rather 
too wide in headlines, more particularly 
variations are too great as indicated by 


Upp [We the nExt ot utd s0gg90 of our ‘ork come to 
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nual STREET, DENVER, COLO! 


w. 9. Kn.. and Ge. 


A pied announcement excitedly tells of new lino- 
type atW. S. Kisner & Company, Denver, Colorado 


Hekvice. 
aussie AT 1114 


the tendency of some headings to run 
together as it were and, so, be confus- 
ing like those at top of page 4. The 
Loudspeaker, Woodrow Wilson School 
newspaper which was awarded a first 
place,is built up along more conventional 
lines, but is also good. Although han- 
dling of type is more skillful—mainly, 
less confusing—the paper is compara- 
tively old-fashioned, less characterful 
(and character counts), and presswork 
is weak because pressman used too little 
ink and/or impression. The Randall ad 
on page 3 (issue of October 19) should 
be above Buffums to achieve preferred 
pyramid makeup. Pinned down for a 
decision as to comparative all-around 
merit, and making a quick decision, 
we choose Poly High Life as the better 
mainly because printing is more clear 
and styling more up-to-date. 
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By EDWARD N. TEALL 


The editor of this department 
welcomes proofreading questions 
to be answered in this column, 
but personal replies to queries 
cannot be made by mail 








DRESS YOUR PROOFS NEATLY! 

How important is neat marking of 
proofs? I know it is desirable, looks 
good, and all that; but, how really im- 
portant is it? The foreman of our room 
is a terrible fusser and actually seems 
to dislike or at least distrust any reader 
whose marks don’t look like finished 
print.—Illinois. 

Perhaps I value neat marking al- 
most too highly—for the shameful 
reason that I myself am deficient in 
that respect. Neat marking is im- 
portant because it saves time in the 
shop; the corrector of the types 
does not have to study the marks to 
find out what’s wanted, with risk of 
guessing wrong and having to give 
the line a second resetting. Ability 
to write a clear, small hand is an 
asset for the proofreader; marking 
that can be followed easily and with 
speed saves time and money. 


CORPORATION TITLES 

An inquiry has arisen about the man- 
ner in which the apostrophe should be 
used in typography when the wording 
contains the name of an association. 
The Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion uses the apostrophe as here shown; 
the Canadian Electrical Manufacturers 
Association does not use it. Could you 
give us an authoritative ruling as to 
what is correct? There seems to be 
wide variance in practice, and we feel 
that there should be a uniform ruling 
in effect throughout the [printing] in- 
dustry.—Canada. 

On this, as on so many points of 
style, each printer must make his 
own ruling. Practice does indeed 
vary widely. Some persons base de- 
cision on the two uses of “of,” as in 
“a collection of stamps,” “the stamp 
collection of John Smith.” One is a 
stamp collection; the other is John 
Smith’s collection. In the first we 
have a good example of the Noun of 
Identification; in the second, we 
have a straight possessive modifier. 

If I were naming an association 
of manufacturers, it would be the 
Manufacturers’ Association (with an 
apostrophe). A parallel is presented 
in “St. Peter’s Church,” “the ladies’ 
rest room.” St. Peter doesn’t own 
the church, but it is dedicated to 
him, it is his in a special sense. The 
ladies don’t own the rest room, but 
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it is set aside for their special use, 
so in a perfectly legitimate sense it 
is theirs. 

For the printer, the best rule is to 
follow the association’s own style, 
when that is known—as ffom a let- 
terhead. When the printer cannot 
check, he may set a style of his own. 
It is desirable, where it is possible, 
to confer with the customer on this 
point, and to follow his own usage. 
There simply isn’t any way to en- 
force uniformity in usage. 


THAT CAPITAL OF RESPECT 


In business forms, in such items as 
“Deposits for Taxes, Insurance, etc.,” 
should abbreviations of Latin forms, as 
“etc.” and “et al.,” have cap or lower 
case initials?—North Carolina. 

Lower case is usually much better. 
The items are capitalized, as in the 
query above, but those are examples 
of what we of Proofroom call “the 
capital of respect,” used with words 
having key importance in a special 
text. Capitalizing the abbreviations 
would overplay them to some extent. 


rinting... 


Keeps your name or brand in buyer’s mind. 


Reaches those customers your salesmen can’t 
contact. 


Helps hold present customers. 

Introduces new or unusual product. 

Tells availability of goods on hand. 
Explains shortages and delays. 

Insures valuable good will. 

Maintains customer contacts. 

Shows how to make products last longer. 
Identifies you as progressive business man. 
Builds for tomorrow. 

Original copy from institutional advertising 


done by Graham Paper Company, as reprinted 
in the bulletin of Employing Printers of Denver 
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MODERN WORD DIVISION 

Do you approve of Webster’s division 
of the word liquor, placing the q in the 
first syllable, the uw in the second? I 
have always believed that qu was prac- 
tically one letter. At the age of 75, as 
foreman of a small shop, I still go over 
the proofs, but it may not be for long, 
as I am pretty tired now. Tired or not, 
I continue to enjoy your department 
greatly. —Tennessee. 

The old Century made it li-quor, 
pronounced lik-er. The only Stand- 
ard I have, the Practical, gives liq- 
uor (the same as Webster). So does 
the Thorndike Century Senior, and 
ditto for the Winston. Likewise the 
Pocket Oxford (American Edition). 
Probably you “feel” qu is a single 
letter because of the fact that it 
commonly occurs at the start of a 
word: quadrangle, quail, quality, 
quarrel, quest, quilt, quintuplets, 
quip, quite, quiver, quota, and others. 


WHO'S IDEAL? 

I am a printshop proprietor, and have 
a proofreader with whom I do not al- 
ways agree. Presumably she knows more 
than I do about good English—but I 
don’t feel quite as sure about that as 
she does. We had a good-natured argu- 
ment about the expression “An ideal 
minister’s wife.” I hold the expression 
is okay; she says, “There isn’t any such 
thing as an ideal minister, so how can 
there be a wife of one?” Who’s right?— 
California. 

The argument is silly, but not 
more so than many of those over 
which people waste time. True, the 
expression, taken in school teacher 
manner, is unsound, conveying the 
sense of “the wife of an ideal minis- 
ter.” But—the phrase is absolutely 
unmistakable in its meaning; no- 
body would fail to understand it at 
first glance. 

Here we have a clash between 
simple common sense and painful 
pedantry. It’s like the old argument 
of theologians about the number of 
angels that could stand on the point 
of a pin. Frankly, there just isn’t 
any percentage in such argument; 
and Proofroom’s greatest service to 
the World of Print is in helping 
people to get far away from these 
quicksands and to stand on more 
solid ground. 
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HE SITS IN JUGEMENT WITHOUT A"D" 

In the spelling “judgment” there is 
absolutely no logic; our universal sign 
of g as j is to follow with an e, and it 
is the d that is intrusive and superflu- 
ous in “judgment.” Why anyone should 
idolize the incomplete and arbitrary 
spelling and excoriate the users of the 
other, as one of your correspondents 
did, is beyond me.—California. 

The mechanics of spelling and 
grammar should interest our Proof- 
roomers aS much as the mechanics 
of printing interests the shop gang. 
Perhaps several members of the 
Proofroom family could deal with 
the problems of spelling more com- 
petently than I, but awareness of 
that fact shall not deter me from 
giving the subject a start. So—— 

Old French had juge and juge- 
ment. Middle English used those 
spellings, too; but ME. was as freely 
phonetic as the fifth grade in any 
Little Red Schoolhouse that ever 
was. The Latin started with jus, 
law; this root, hooked up with di- 
cere, to say, gave the noun judez, 
meaning “a judge.” Webster’s New 
International,Second Edition, which 
presents these facts under its en- 
tries judge and judgment, judge- 
ment, bids the consultant “cf. pre- 
judice” (cf. meaning “compare”). 

A sidelight may be obtained by 
reading, in the front matter of the 
dictionary, the section headed “Or- 
thography,” especially sections ten 
and eleven, page 1xxix, on retention 
or omission of silent “e.” “Pledgor” 
(from “pledge’”’) is interesting. The 
four words judgment, acknowledg- 
ment, lodgment, abridgment, are 
grouped as exceptions to the com- 
mon rule. The unsettlement of 
usage is reflected in the fact that 
the big book recognizes alternative 
forms in these four words, but en- 
ters the dgm form ahead of the 
dgem form. 

In a world that loves war as this 
one seems to, unanimity in spelling 
preferences seems just too good to 
be possible, for a great many years 
to come, at least. 


POTTED HYPHENS 

In speaking of the parts of a type- 
setting machine, would you write metal- 
pot or metal pot?—Kansas. 

This is indeed a teaser. In simple 
analysis a metal pot would be a pot 
made of metal, and metal would be 
a straight adjective; a metal-pot 
would be a pot for holding metal, 
and metal would be anoun—of iden- 
tification. The expression resembles 
walking-stick, walking stick, not a 
stick that walks but a stick used in 
walking. 

Must the writer label everything 
for the reader, or shall he trust the 
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reader to use intelligence? Must all 
such expressions be treated alike, 
with hyphen or without hyphen, or 
shall we employ the two-word form 
where ambiguity does not enter into 
the situation, and restrict the hy- 
phen to a few forms where it does? 
The proofreader who may have to 
set style for a shop has a heavy load 
of responsibility—and he needs two 
qualities, namely, intelligence and 
courage, to do a good job. 


ALSO SPRACH DE VINNE 

Theodore L. De Vinne (L for Low) 
wrote some wonderful books on print- 
ing. Published forty-some years ago, 
they still have richness of information 
and a wealth of inspiration for printers. 
In “The Practice of Typography” (1904) , 
at page 449, you will find these stimu- 
lating sentences: “Accuracy should be 
esteemed above mere speed. Speed will 
come with practice; accuracy only with 
painstaking endeavor.” This supports 
what you have often said in Proofroom. 
—North Carolina. 

Yes, Mr. De Vinne knew his stuff. 
The “A. M.” following his name on 
the title pages of his book must 
have stood especially for “Master of 
the Art of Printing.” He was a 
scholar as well as a fine printer; 
a scholar in the fine art of typog- 
raphy. His remarks about speed 
and accuracy and their rating in 
importance apply equally to com- 
positors and proofreaders. A man 
might work for speed and fail in 
respect of accuracy. One who ap- 
plies himself primarily to accuracy 
will as a rule find himself picking 
up speed—and confidence—as he 
goes along. 


BIG, LITTLE, AND MEDIUM 


The little pocket size dictionaries do 
not have half what I want, and the big 
unabridged ones have so much more 
than I want that I get lost in them. 
What do you think of such books as the 
Webster (Merriam) Collegiate, Funk 
and Wagnalls Practical and Compre- 
hensive, the Winston Simplified, the 
Thorndike Century Senior, and other 
middle-sized (as I might say) diction- 
aries?—Kansas. 

You have obviously been “look- 
ing ’em over.” Your list is good. To 
it might be added such books as 
Webster’s New American Dictionary 
(Books, Inc., New York) and the 
middle-sized (as you so aptly say) 
“Webster” line of World Publishing 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

No doubt I have omitted some 
that ought in fairness to be in- 
cluded in the list; the books named 
are the ones with whose making I 
have had something to do, or that 
have come to my desk because the 
publishers know that Proofroom is 
“worth going after.” These are all 
good and useful books, giving much 
valuable material in comparatively 
small space. 

Another good book in this class 
that has only recently come to my 
attention is Macmillan’s Modern 
Dictionary. This book has an hon- 
est-to-goodness straight alphabetic 
arrangement throughout, with no 
separate departments for slang, 
geographical terms, et cetera. All the 
derivatives, phrases, and so on at- 
taching to the words set and seven, 
for example, are given under those 
main entries. The book has this one 
supreme merit—that its 1,494 pages 





In an underground print shop in 1902, Josef Stalin, the leader of Soviet Russia, put this old 
hand press to use in turning out illegal political literature and proclamations. (Photo by Acme) 
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are printed in such clear, readable 
type that even a person whose eyes 
are beginning to dim with age can 
read it without difficulty. 

The way to select a dictionary for 
home or office use is to look them 
all over, and select the one that best 
fits your special purpose and meets 
your requirements. Select your dic- 
tionary as carefully as you would a 
house or a dinner. 


SHOULD LACK OF PAPER KAYO STYLE? 

In reading proof on an index which 
had alphabetic section headings, I 
marked “2 Ids. in” over and under each 
heading. Was told not to do it, because 
it wasted space and paper?—Virginia. 

To me, that seems very poor econ- 
omy. In fact, the chances are it 
would not, if fully analyzed, have 
proved to be any economy at all. 
Crowding of print is bad—and the 
few lines required for such spacing 
as the querist suggests are a negli- 
gible factor. Chances are very strong 
that the last page of the index came 
through with much more than that 
amount of white space. 

Perhaps a single lead would have 
been better than two, as a matter 
of style; but a bit of space is needed 
to set off these alphabetic section 
headings from regular run of type, 
which in an index is generally small 
and compactly set. Application of 
this principle would, of course, vary 
in different jobs; but as a guiding 
principle it is sound. 


ITALIC HASH 

What do you think of roman cap with 
ital word?—Ohio. 

That combination used to be con- 
sidered a monstrosity—and I, for 
one, still see it so. But in advertis- 
ing, where novelty and eye-catch- 
ing irregularities are prized, it still 
frequently. appears. The challenge to 
the roving eye seems to be thought 
more valuable than the normalities 
of type style. In a chapter opening 
in a book, it would certainly be un- 
Sightly. If the first word or two 
must be in italics, an italic capital 
initial is worth whatever it ‘may 
cost, if the sort is not in stock. The 
good proofreader will check these 
things. 


“A N. Y. THISORTHAT" 

Your comments on the use of a or 
an before abbreviations or contractions 
had me bothered for a while, but as I 
observe examples here and there, in 
print, I think I begin to see light. What 
do you think of this one: “From a N. Y. 
City Victory Garden”?—New York. 

I think the writer had in mind 
the words for which the letters 
stand: “a New York City Thisor- 
that,” not “an Enn Wy City.” 





Do You Use Finesse in Querying? 


A proofreader can err in two ways: by presenting the foolish 


query, and holding back a sensible one @ ky Edward MN. Teall 


@ QUERYING is one fine art which 
sometimes turns into a fine mess. It 
is important to proofreader and ed- 
itor; to author and publisher, and 
to the public. Properly done, it con- 
tributes to the quality of print; 
but poorly done, it wastes time and 
wears tempers, impeding by just so 
much the movement of the product 
from maker to consumer. It can oil 
the machinery—or act’ as sand in 
the bearings. 

I don’t know any more decisive 
test of a proofreader’s real merit 
(after that of mere mechanical fit- 
ness) than his skill or clumsiness in 
querying. First comes the ability to 
meet the reasonable requirements 
in the fundamental and essential 
qualities of speed and accuracy in 
detection of errors. Next comes skill 
in making the marks clearly, so that 
the corrector of the type can work 
fast and surely, without wasting 
time in finding out just what is ex- 
pected of him. And then comes the 
test of quality, of artistry, of high- 
grade serviceability—in querying. 

When the proofreader is querying, 
he is engaging in a function of edi- 
torial quality. He can’t make final 
rulings; all he can do is to ask the 
author or the publisher’s editor to 
reconsider something in the copy. 
Here the proofreader might make 
either of two errors: (1) he might 
present a foolish query; or (2) he 
might hold back a reasonable and 
helpful query, from fear of offering 
a foolish one. Judgment and discre- 
tion are needed. 

Again, the proofreader may spoil 
a perfectly good query by present- 
ing it without specific showing of a 
point at issue. A question mark in 
the margin is sometimes all that is 
needed. Sometimes it is necessary 
to indicate simply that the question 
is one of spelling, and the query 
takes this form: “sp. ok?” In such 
situations it is always better to sug- 
gest the alternative spelling, as “sp. 
ok, or ou?” If the reader thinks a 
date is wrong, he should challenge 
it—and invariably should suggest 
the one he thinks is correct and cite 
an authority, if he has one. 

The situation is more ticklish 
when the proofreader thinks he de- 
tects faulty construction; here he is 
challenging the author on his own 
special and private premises. Such 
queries need to be presented with 





the utmost tact; authors are a sen- 
sitive breed, apt to think themselves 
infallible. Some can take or reject a 
criticism gracefully; some are like a 
bear with a sore toe, and resent any 
attempt to show them how to do 
their stuff. 

Any author who can’t take a sug- 
gestion as the parson in the story 
took the brandied peaches—in the 
spirit in which they were offered— 
is, in my view, a poor specimen, un- 
worthy of the worship he demands. 
But the proofreader can look for 
little appreciation when his work is 
good—and for hearty censure when 
he fails to hit the mark. 

Certainly I don’t want to make 
proofreaders unhappy because “no- 
body understands them.” I don’t 
want to make one of the fellowship 
think himself or herself unappreci- 
ated. A proofreader, like any other 
worker, has to regard his or her pay 
as a commission on his or her mea- 
surable productivity, a percentage 
on his or her contribution to the 
profits of the enterprise in which he 
or she has the honor to serve as an 
integral part of the machinery. The 
proofreader—again, like any other 
worker—must make good on dem- 
onstrated merit. 

I do not think the proofreaders of 
today, as a rule, have the high qual- 
ity of those of say twenty years ago; 
or perhaps I am really thinking of 
forty years ago. I do not believe that 
employing printers have quite the 
same respect for the craft that their 
predecessors gave it. It seems to me 
the wars have made it difficult to 
get personnel meeting the require- 
ments of past times. 

Many persons who might have 
gone into proofreading as a lifetime 
calling have signed up in the mili- 
tary services or essential war work, 
and young persons who might have 
served printshop apprenticeships 
and graduated to the proofroom 
have had to turn to other activities. 
By a logical process of reasoning, 
now is the time to prepare for post- 
war progress on the road back. 

What I particularly want to do 
right now is to cut clean away from 
all philosophical generalizationsand 
present some real-life specimens. 
Take them, please, just as they turn 
up in my collection of notes: 

1. The copy contained a short 
quote from “Alice in Wonderland”: 
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“Beautiful soup! Who cares for fish, 
Game, or any other didh?” Obvi- 
ously, a miswriting of “dish.’’ The 
operator followed copy (“didh”), 
and the printer’s reader queried to 
the publisher’s reader, “(sp. ok?)” 
I think the operator should have 
made this correction and the print- 
er’s reader should have margined a 
note bringing the departure from 
copy to the editor’s attention. 

2. The author, using a printed 
(clipped) copy, had the name “Ra- 
leigh” twice, and crossed out the i 
once, so that the name appeared as 
“Raleigh” and as “Ralegh.” The lat- 
ter was the author’s preferred spell- 
ing. The printer’s reader queried 
this one. Good! 

3. Copy, “our dughter,” was cor- 
rected by the operator and queried 
by the reader, to make sure that the 
misspelling was not intentional. 
Good teamwork! The text contained 
many quotes in Middle English, in 
which any spelling is possible. 

4. Copy said “I’ve heard that sond 
and dance before.” Treatment and 
comment same as in No. 1. 

5. Copy: “... too silly to said 

..’ Operator followed copy; the 
reader queried “to be said.” Here the 
situation was a bit more risky than 
in Nos. 3 and 4. 


6. Copy, obviously meaning “... 
dies an honest fellow,” had “died” 
and “hohest.” The operator fol- 
lowed copy, the reader queried—but, 
making the mistake of concentrat- 
ing too sharply, neglected to catch 
the error in the next line, which was 
underlined for italic but had been 
set roman. 

7. Copy: “To want more that your 
share,” “a tood income,” and “just 
tell them that you say me.” All were 
set as here shown, and queried. Re- 
setting was required, needlessly. 

8. These two words appeared in 
the typewritten copy: “Beacause,” 
“themsleves.” Both were set by the 
compositor; the first was not even 
queried, but the second was. 

Why go on with this? My notes 
present many similar instances; 
these few should be quite enough. 
As I review them, I find my mind 
clamping down on a new aspect of 
the problem: Along with the proof- 
reader’s responsibility in querying 
goes that of the operator in some- 
times refusing to follow copy. 

Ordinarily the operator is under 
strict follow-copy orders. It is true 
that the operator’s function is pri- 
marily mechanical; he has the copy 
in hand, and is supposed to repro- 
duce it in type. If placed under any 
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degree of editorial responsibility, hi 
mechanical accuracy may be im! 
paired and some of his time wasted 

But I for one do think that an op} 
erator who does good work musj 
pay some attention to what is being 
said; his mind must be alert. In all 
the cited instances, I think the op- 
erator knew the copy erred. To me 
it seems wasteful to require him to 
set obvious errors. The proofreadet 
has to catch those errors, and order 
a resetting in which the possibility 
of new error is inevitably and al- 
ways present. 

No, I do not feel quite ready to 
come through with positive and 
specific suggestions of methods oi 
reform. I have a tough neck, but 
can’t be always sticking it out for 
the swing of a hatchet. But this 
much I do want to say: It would be 
“good business” for printers to do a 
little whole-hearted experimenting 
to determine just how far it would 
be safe and profitable to go in per- 
mitting intelligent and competent 
operators to correct all obvious and 
sure errors in copy. 

Without making any commit- 
ment, I feel sure you can see which 
way my own inclination tends. 
Comment is invited, and would be 
heartily welcomed in Proofroom. 
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SKETCHING WITH TYPE 


BY JOHN PERRY 





The making up of all-type-and-ornament designs such as those called for in 
THE INLAND PRINTER “‘typotectural’’ contest is a simpler matter than 
many printers believe. The following method works well in making up any 
designs similar to the one illustrated. [The form for Mrs. Perry’s book plate.] 
First make a sketch of the design that is to be reproduced with type charac- 
ters and ornaments. Draw it in outline, paying no particular attention at 
the time to the selection of type pieces of which the form will finally be 
composed. It is best to make the drawing about the size it is to appear when 
completed. Make this sketch on tracing paper, so that it can be followed 
from the reverse side when actual work begins. Remember that the final 
. product will often vary a pica or two from this sketch, which means that a 
constant check must be made as the work progresses to insure that all de- 
tails are in proper proportion. 
Make up a form of 6-point em quads, large enough to cover the sketch and 
leave a fair margin all around it. This is enclosed with slugs and tied firmly 
with string. Now, looking at the sketch, choose the type ornaments that 
most nearly duplicate the strokes of the drawing. If it should happen to be, 
for instance, a 12-point Futura Demi Bold parenthesis, it is a simple matter 
to remove two of the 6-point quads from the solid form and drop the charac- 
ter into its proper place. 
One of the best all-around characters to use for a line-drawn effect is the 
linotype brace. These can be shaved, cut, clipped, and filed to give that free- 
flowing and accented line that characterizes most drawings of this type. 
To soften a design and give it the effect of a wash drawing, benday rules 
and corner pieces are helpful. 
Needless to say, a good part of the work depends on trial and error, but 
careful planning and execution can produce a pleasing result. And good 
workmanship can result in a form that can be locked and printed with 
little difficulty. 
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This section is devoted 

to short and timely items 
concerning men and events 
associated with printing. 
Copy must reach the editor 
by the twentieth of month 
preceding date of issue 








DECIDES UNIONS IMMUNE 


Montgomery Ward & Company can- 
not recover $105,200 which it claimed as 
damages in a lawsuit directed against 
iabor unions and leaders thereof, as a 
result of interference with production 
schedules in the union plants doing its 
work, high Illinois courts have decided. 
Failure on the part of the plaintiff to 
induce the Supreme Court of Illinois 
to review decisions of two lower courts 
settled the issues involved. The Su- 
preme Court refused to review the case 
on January 12. 

The case harks back to November and 
December, 1942, at which time all la- 
bor unions connected with the printing 
trades in Chicago issued “stop orders” 
on all work being done in union plants 
for customers of R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company. The War Labor Board 
interposed and required unions to re- 
sume production of Donnelley work. 
Later, Montgomery Ward & Company, 
only one of the many customers and 
the printers which sustained financial 
losses aS a consequence of the “stop” 
orders of the unions, filed suit for dam- 
ages in amount of $105,200 and named 
unions and their leaders as defendants. 

The Superior Court in Chicago passed 
the case to the Appellate Court, which 
ruled that labor unions cannot be sued 
for damages, and that “secondary boy- 
cotts” were legal. It also ruled that the 
Montgomery Ward & Company, in its 
capacity as a customer, was not a party 
to the labor agreement between the 
union printers in whose shops the work 
was stopped, and all the labor unions 
which issued the stop orders. Since the 
Supreme Court has declined to review 
the case, the decisions of the Appellate 
Court are final. 


EXPRESSES APPRECIATION 


Publishers of business papers, news- 
papers, and magazines, plus owners of 
radio and outdoor advertising media, 
have contributed a total of $25,264,329 
worth of advertising in support of the 
recent Sixth War Loan, Thomas H. 
Lane of the War Finance Division of 
the Treasury Department announced. 

Advertising in periodicals aggregated 
$2,885,163; outdoor advertising, $3,419,- 
573; newspaper advertising, $7,709,603; 
and radio advertising, $11,250,000. 

“No matter where Americans looked, 
or listened, or read, they felt the con- 
stant impact of the War Bond story,” 
said Mr. Lane. “Despite stringent space 
and time conditions, advertisers, agen- 


cies, and media contributed their mag- 
nificent driving force to a degree never 
before surpassed.” 

Plans are now being worked out for 
the promotion of the Seventh War Loan 
drive in business periodicals, according 
to an announcement of the Associated 
Business Papers. It has been decided to 
put before editors the idea of devoting 
front covers of June issues to the drive. 








ARE WE PROUD!! 


% We know that we're good, because 
people tell us so quite often. But we 
are not exactly accustomed to being 
told that we are as good as the best 
of the fashion magazines. 

That’s why we are all puffed up 
this month over the letter we received 
congratulating us on the swell job our 
printer did on the four-color illustra- 
tion on Page 90 of The Inland Printer 
for December. It was a reproduction 
from an Elmo Sales Corporation (cos- 
metics) ad. 

Read the letter below, then get out 
your copy of the December issue and 
look at that beautiful page again. It’s 
a pippin! 

"I have just examined the copy of 
The Inland Printer which you sent to 
me showing the Elmo advertisement. 
I must say that you have done a re- 
markable job in bringing out the best 
in color harmony. In fact, I am send- 
ing to our agency, the McKee and Al- 
bright Company in Philadelphia, the 
copy that you have submitted to me 
so that they in turn can appreciate 
the excellent job that you have done 
in reproducing our advertisement.” 

Signed, G. W. Dunn, 
Elmo Sales Corporation. 














UNION ADVERTISES LITHOGRAPHY 


A very unusual advertising and pro- 
motional campaign is being conducted 
by the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America to promote an understanding 
of lithography by letterpress printers. 

Besides the full-page advertisements 
which appear in trade papers, the labor 
union is publishing a series of four- 
page leaflets for use among employed 
persons in offset and letterpress plants, 
and has in preparation a sixteen-page 
booklet for distribution among employ- 
ing printers. The theme of the advertis- 
ing directed toward employers is “Off- 
set is Lithography,” and this is the 
title for the coming booklet. 

“The Amalgamated saw an impor- 
tant purpose and need for such a book- 
let at this time when more and more 
letterpress shops are installing offset 
equipment,” reads one announcement 
issued by the union. “The vastly in- 
creasing use of lithography threatens 
to outstrip the current general under- 
standing of it. All of the pieces are 
being attractively produced in color with 
special attention to expert typography 
and outstanding artwork. 

“The Amalgamated is continuing its 
series of full-page trade paper ads, 
which is probably the first consistent 
advertising campaign ever undertaken 
by any labor union. These ads will be 
reproduced and incorporated into an- 
other projected booklet to explain the 
thinking and purposes behind the pro- 
motion campaign.” 


ANNOUNCES TWO PROMOTIONS 

Two promotions of executives in the 
organization of the Arabol Manufactur- 
ing Company have been announced by 
William A. Weaver, president, from the 
headquarters in New York City. 

Edward E. Diedrichs, appointed direc- 
tor of sales, became associated with the 
company in 1924, for seventeen years 
was manager of the company’s Phila- 
delphia branch, and in 1941 became the 
eastern sales manager. 

Charles J. Kasper, for twenty years 
with the Arabol firm, has been named 
superintendent of the manufacturing 
plant in Cicero, Illinois. 

The board of directors of the com- 
pany recently voted to grant a bonus to 
each employe equivalent to two weeks’ 
salary. The War Labor Board would not 
approve the plan, but did allow a bonus 
equivalent to one week’s salary to all 
employes who had been with the com- 
pany for one year or more. 
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CONSIDER OPA PROBLEMS 


Price problems confronting the print- 
ing industry as related to printing ma- 
chinery and equipment were considered 
at the initial organization meeting of 
the advisory committee to the Office of 
Price Administration, which represents 
the printing machinery and equipment 
manufacturers’ industry, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 18. 

William Recht, general manager of 
the Rutherford Machinery Company 
Division of General Printing Ink Cor- 
poration, has been appointed a member 
of the advisory committee, which will 
help OPA set price ceilings in the ma- 
chinery industry. ; 


IGNAZ WETZEL 


Ignaz Wetzel, who was a founder of 
Wetzel Brothers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
printer and lithographer, died at the 
age of 83 on December 9, at his home 
in Whitefish Bay, Milwaukee suburb. 

Born in Germany, he came to this 
country in 1882 and worked for a time 
in New York City as a pressman for a 
lithographing firm before joining his 
brother, August, in the Milwaukee firm 
of which he became secretary-treasurer. 

His son, Arthur A. Wetzel, is now the 
president of Wetzel Brothers. 


DICKSON ASSIGNED BIGGER JOB 


Harry Dickson, district manager of 
Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, has been assigned to manage 
the Pacific Coast territory, and so will 
make several trips a year to that area. 

The San Francisco office of the com- 
pany will be closed for the duration of 
the war, because of the retirement of 
Ralph E. Dickson, who had been with 
the company for twenty-five years dur- 
ing eight of which he was manager of 
the San Francisco office. 


R. HOE ISSUES STATEMENT 


Postwar needs of cash for the pur- 
chase of tools and other equipment re- 
quired for continued operation on an 
efficient basis has made it advisable 
for the management of R. Hoe & Com- 
pany to defer payment of any dividend 
on its Class “A” stock, according to the 
annual report of the president, Harry 
M. Tillinghast. 

Net profits for the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1944, amounted to $502,- 
878, compared to $664,353 for the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Federal income and 
excess profits taxes aggregated $2,375,- 
000, which includes a reserve for re- 
negotiation of war contracts. Sales for 
the 1944 fiscal year aggregated $16,509,- 
360, compared with $18,064,329 for the 
previous year. Current assets as of Sep- 
tember 30 totaled $5,463,313, and cur- 
rent liabilities amounted to $2,723,393, 
leaving the company a net working 
capital of $2,739,920. 

Mr. Tillinghast also announced that 
Harold G. Cutright had been elected a 
director of the company to succeed 
Charles I. Morton, who resigned. Mr. 
Cutright was elected vice-president of 
the company and general manager of 
the press division in October. 
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CARNEGIE TECH IS RAISING ENDOWMENT FUND 


@ CAMPAIGN COMMITTEES in all leading 
printing centers are being organized to 
assist in the raising of an endowment 
fund of $500,000 before July 1, 1946, for 
the department of printing of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. The urgency of raising all the 
money prior to that date is due to an 
offer made by the Carnegie Company of 
New York, that in the event the Car- 
negie Institute raises that amount from 
the graphic arts and other sources, the 
company will contribute an additional 
$1,000,000 toward the department’s en- 
dowment fund. 

Professor Glen U. Cleeton, head of 
the printing school of Carnegie Insti- 
tute, is being released from other duties 
so that he can devote most of his time 
to the raising of the fund. Announce- 
ment has been made that $150,000 has 
been raised, and the remaining $350,000 
is to be raised for specific purposes. 

Over a period of years, $125,000 has 
been acquired for the support of a pro- 
fessorship in printing by the United 
Typothetae of America, and $25,000 has 
been raised for scholarships. It is de- 
sired that another $50,000 be raised for 
scholarships, to help defray the tuition 
costs of the worthy, needy students in 
printing who otherwise might be denied 
the privilege of college education in the 
graphic arts. 

A $200,000 fund is being solicited spe- 
cifically for research. In support of this 
objective, four Philadelphia firms have 
manifested their interest by making 


contributions. They are Edward Stern 
and Company, the National Publishing 
Company, Franklin Printing Company, 
and the Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper 
Company. 

It has been announced that the re- 
search work to be undertaken will relate 
to problems of printing production and 
management, and that results achieved 
will be made available to the entire in- 
dustry. Raymond Blattenberger, vice- 
president of Edward Stern and Com- 
pany, has assumed leadership in raising 
part of this research fund. 

Firms which have already contributed 
amounts to the scholarship fund include 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Brooklyn; Herbick and Held Printing 
Company, William G. Johnston Com- 
pany, and the Eddy Press Corporation, 
all of Pittsburgh; Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pennsylvania; the S. 
Rosenthal Company, Cincinnati; and 
Traffic Service Corporation, Chicago. 

“The service rendered to the printing 
industry by Carnegie Tech, since 1913, 
in providing professional education in 
the graphic arts, is the basis of the 
present appeal for financial support,” 
announced Professor Cleeton. “This 
service will continue regardless of the 
response received during the present 
campaign. However, with added funds 
contributed by the printers, publishers, 
equipment manufacturers, and suppli- 
ers, the service to the graphic arts can 
be expanded and made more effective 
in the future.” 


NEW MEMBERS FOR ENGRAVERS RESEARCH BODY 


@ TWELVE PHOTOENGRAVING firms in New 
York City have joined Photo-Engravers 
Research, and several others contem- 
plate doing so very soon, announced W. 
Arthur Cole, managing director of the 
Photo-Engravers Board of Trade, New 
York City. This brings membership in 
the research organization up to the 
total required before the Battelle Insti- 
tute, of Columbus, Ohio, will undertake 
research projects for it. 
Photo-Engravers Research was or- 
ganized recently by eight firms who are 
members of Southeastern Photo-En- 
gravers Association. Thirty members 
were needed before Battelle would un- 
dertake any projects. Other firms joined 
later and now the New York additions 
complete the minimum total needed. 
Each firm will pay $350 annually for 
three years, thus assuring more than 
$10,000 a year for the next three years. 
The corporation will set up a board 
to decide upon the projects to be under- 
taken at Battelle. Among those being 
considered are development of a suit- 
able adhesive for mounting plates on 
wood, a method of proving without the 
cutting of friskets, and etching without 
the use of powder. Any new method or 
any material developed to the practical 
stage will be available exclusively to 
members of the research corporation 
unless licensed to non-members. 
Photo-Engravers Research is organ- 
ized along the same lines as Printing 


Plates Research, an organization of 
electrotyping firms which now number 
eighteen which has employed the Bat- 
telle Institute for research in platemak- 
ing methods and materials. J. Homer 
Winkler, who recently joined Battelle 
as a research engineer, is secretary- 
treasurer of Printing Plates Research, 
and is also helping launch the program 
of Photo-Engravers Research. 

The New York firms joined the group 
following an address by Mr. Winkler at 
the annual meeting of the Photo-En- 
gravers Board of Trade of New York in 
January, when he emphasized the pho- 
toengraving industry’s need for more 
extensive research and explained how 
projects to be inaugurated would be car- 
ried out at Battelle. 

Photoengravers need to undertake a 
program of research as a protective 
measure against other processes which 
are making rapid strides, he said. Mr. 
Winkler pointed out that lithograph in- 
dustry units, through the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, are now spend- 
ing $65,000 a year on research. Photoen- 
gravers must find ways to make plates 
better, faster, and cheaper. The print- 
ing industry will probably be snowed 
under with work after the war, but the 
letterpress branch will lose a lot of this 
business to other processes if less ex- 
pensive plates are not made. 

Furthermore, because of the man- 
power shortage, a situation quite likely 
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to continue unchanged after the war, 
photoengravers must find ways to get 
more production from each man. 

Only a well organized program of re- 
search, sponsored and financed by the 
members of the industry, can accom- 
plish these results, said Mr. Winkler. 
The supply companies cannot or will 
not do it. They develop things only as 
needed, after the demand is created by 
their customers. Most suppliers do not 
have the resources nor the technical 
staffs to engage in any major research 
projects. 

The best research engineers are al- 
ready employed, or will be employed af- 
ter the war, by the big research institu- 
tions or by big industrial corporations 
that cater to much larger markets than 
do firms in any branch of the graphic 
arts field. 

As an example of what has been done, 
Mr. Winkler told how Battelle, for the 
Printing Plates Research, has developed 
a successful iron electrotype process, a 
substitute for tinfoil backing, and a 
plastic for molding. These were origi- 
nally developed for the exclusive use of 
members, but were later made available 
to the entire electrotyping industry at 
the request of the War Production 
Board as a contribution to the national 
war effort during the critical scarcity 
of metals. 


MANUAL FOR MAIL CONVENTIONS 


Revision of the manual on how to 
conduct conventions by mail has been 
decided upon by the Graphic Arts Vic- 
tory Committee to provide information 
to various groups who must comply 
with the orders of the director of War 
Mobilization that national meetings re- 
quiring attendance of more than fifty 
persons shall be discontinued, unless 
special permits have been issued for 
their assembling. 

Much of the material in the former 
edition of the convention-by-mail man- 
ual will be used. In addition, a record of 
successful conventions held by mail will 
be published. Copies will be distributed 
without charge by the Graphic Arts 
Victory Committee, 17 East 42nd street, 
New York 17. 

All conventions of paper manufactur- 
ers and merchants, usually held in New 
York City during the third week in Feb- 
ruary, have been cancelled. The latest 
cancellation was that of the Technical 
Association of the Paper and Pulp In- 
dustry, whose members constitute the 
personnel of research and production 
executives in the industry who have 
been instrumental in developing water- 
proof, weatherproof, and wearproof pa- 
pers for writing, printing, and packag- 
ing purposes in the war zones of the 
tropics and in sub-zero areas. Technical 
papers which were to have been pre- 
sented at the TAPPI convention will be 
published for the benefit of members. 

The Inland Daily Press Association 
has cancelled its sixty-first annual mid- 
winter meeting which was to have been 
held in Chicago February 20 and 21, and 
plans were announced to send to mem- 
bers printed reports of surveys from the 
headquarters in Chicago. 


VANCE R. HOOD 


Vance R. Hood, printing machinery 
dealer and executive of several publish- 
ing, printing, and lithograph firms in 
the East, died January 20, age 50. 


and Company, an edition and pamphlet 
bookbinder, unit of the Norwood Press. 

Born in Illinois, Mr. Hood joined the 
Navy during World War I while he was 
a student at the University of Illinois. 








MARCH IS DESIGNATED AS “RED CROSS MONTH” 


@ Marcu HAS BEEN designated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as the “Red Cross 
Month.” During that month every city, town, 
and hamlet will conduct a campaign for 
money—a hundred million dollars or more— 
to support the world-wide operations of the 
American Red Cross. The slogan of the cam- 
paign is to “Keep Your Red Cross at His 
Side.” Posters showing “pictures of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and bearing the slogan 
across the top, carry the one 
word “GIVE” at the bottom. 
The symbol of the Red Cross 
appears on each poster. 

In one of the preliminary 
campaign news releases an- 
nouncing the 1945 Red Cross 
War Fund, the information is 
conveyed that during only the 
past year the American Red 
Cross shipped 10,800,000 food 
parcels and additional par- 
cels containing clothing and 
medical supplies to Ameri- 
can and United Nations pris- 
oners of war; and that blood 
donor centers are operated 
in thirty-one cities; and that 
facilities in 3,748 of its 3,757 
chapters now have been es- 
tablished to aid servicemen’s 
families, 

There are 700 clubs and 
rest homes overseas and 200 
clubmobiles that have been 
maintained overseas for serv- 
icemen, besides the theaters, 
bathing beaches, and the can- 
teens. The Red Cross trained 
80,000 volunteers for hospital 
service as nurses’ aides, die- 
ticians’ aides, or as Gray Ladies last year; 
600,000 certificates were issued last year in 
first aid. 300,000 certificates in home nurs- 
ing, and also 400,000 in swimming and water 
safety; 15,000 nurses for service in the United 
States Army and Navy have been recruited. 

“Even after the last gun has been fired, 
many a month will pass before all our fight- 
ing men come home,” says one of the cam- 
paign messages. “Some will be confined in 
hospitals for long periods of recovery. Tra- 
ditional Red Cross service for all these men 
who have sacrificed so much must continue 
unabated. It is a sacred obligation delegated 
to your Red Cross. 


“No less sacred is the obligation to stand 
by with all necessary aid while veterans of 
this war, now being returned to civil life, ad- 
just themselves to new conditions, prepare 
to take their rightful places in that life. 

“The welfare of the families of our men 
in uniform, their wives and children, their 
aged parents, must be guarded to see they 
do not suffer want in these trying times. The 
refugees and waifs of war need help—help 





such as only the Red Cross is prepared to 
give in a war-searred world. 

“These essential and humanitarian services 
which at home have characterized the Red 
Cross through the years must be continued: 
che disaster relief, home nursing instruction, 
nurses’ aide training, the volunteer services, 
and other activities. The Red Cross can meet 
these obligations only with your continued 
generous support. Red Cross activities are 
financed solely from voluntary contributions 
and gifts. We must all do our part.” 

Special groups to campaign among all the 
printing and related industries will be or- 
ganized in all large cities. 








He was the president of the Vance R. 
Hood Company, New York City, print- 
ing machinery dealer; president of the 
Zeese-Wilkinson Company, Long Island 
City, New York, lithographer; treasurer 
and a director of the Norwood Press, 
of Norwood, Massachusetts, book pub- 
lisher; and president of C. B. Fleming 


He received a commission as an ensign 
and served at sea. 

Mr. Hood helped organize the Hood- 
Falco Corporation, printing machinery 
dealer in Long Island City, becoming 
president in 1923. He organized the 
Vance R. Hood Company in 1936, after 
withdrawing from Hood-Falco. 
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EXPECT CONTINUED PULP AND LABOR SHORTAGE 


@ ATTENTION of students of the paper 
situation has been directed to potential 
European supplies by a question posed 
by members of the house committee on 
all interstate and foreign commerce at 
Washington concerning the reason why 
France should get newsprint from the 
United States when Sweden, Finland, 
and Russia might furnish it from their 
supplies. 

Representatives Boren of Oklahoma 
and Brown of Ohio asked the question 
in a letter to Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius, in which letter they also sug- 
gested that “liberated countries should 
rely on European sources rather than 
the United States, which has to ship 
the paper 3,000 miles.” 

From British publications the infor- 
mation has been gleaned that “con- 
trary to common belief, the forest re- 
sources of the Scandinavian countries, 
taken as a whole, have not been over- 
cut or generally destroyed during the 
war.” One difficulty seems to be trans- 
portation, because Sweden has lost one- 
third of its total prewar merchant 
marine, specifically 225 vessels. Another 
is foreign exchange. 

The actual cut of timber in Sweden 
for lumber, pulp, and all fuel wood has 
been less than half of the prewar drain. 
The decline of exports was sharp after 
the invasion of Norway by the Nazis. 
Prior to that time, Sweden had shipped 
a large tonnage of wood pulp through 
Norway, being prevented from the use 
of the waters off its southern coast, be- 
cause they were mined by the Germans. 

However, the transportation problem 
does not seem to bother the two con- 
gressmen, who in their letter indicated 
that Russia should be able to ship the 
paper out of Archangel and Petsamo to 
the north, and from the Black Sea into 
the Mediterranean to the south, and 
thus satisfy European demands. 

The paper mill men in this country 
express pessimism about prospects for 
delivery of paper during the second 
quarter of this year. They foresee con- 
tinued shortage of pulp and labor. They 
also complain that there is a let-down 
on the part of the public in the cam- 
paign to gather and ship waste paper to 
mills. They report that a Federal re- 
strictive order has been issued by which 
their supplies of pulp are being reduced 
by 5 per cent. 

From the financial departments of 
the paper mills, complaints are being 
recorded that during 1944 paper prices 
remained fixed, while costs for pulp, 
waste paper, labor, and various supplies 
have increased. In reviewing this phase 
of the paper problem, E. W. Tinker, 
the executive secretary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, expressed 
belief that some of the weaker paper 
mills will be obliged to discontinue op- 
erations, which might further lessen the 
paper supplies. 

No hope for relief in the paper situa- 
tion is seen in a report, backed by 
statistics, issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce, to the effect 
that the present shortage of wood pulp 
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will continue on a world-wide basis for 
three years after the end of the war 
in Europe. 

All printers are being urged by the 
Joint Committee on Government Re- 
lations of the Commercial Printing In- 
dustry to continue in the practice of 
paper conservation. In a statement he 
issued to the industry, James F. New- 
comb, co-chairman, said in part: 

“It is no longer news that the paper 
situation is getting worse. So far a fur- 
ther cut in allotments has been avoided, 
and we are assured that the War Pro- 
duction Board will avoid a cut unless 
it becomes absolutely necessary. 

“If reduction does become necessary, 
the printing industry expects that any 
cut will be applied to all: paper-using 
industries on a basis of parity. This 
very reasonable and fair proposition has 


been the keystone of Joint Committee 
policy, and up to now, we are glad to 
report, parity has been scrupulously 
upheld by the WPB. 

“Furthermore, the Joint Committee 
cannot agree that any special condi- 
tions should be permitted to alter the 
principle of parity. Thus if newsprint 
is relatively more plentiful than fine 
and book papers, this should not be 
made the basis for upsetting parity in 
favor of the newspapers. Commercial 
printers, magazine and book publishers 
can use newsprint to print on, and all 
should have the same opportunity to 
use newsprint or whatever papers are 
available. 

“Joint Committee opposition to end- 
use control of printing remains as un- 
compromising as ever, backed by the 
sentiments of the entire printing in- 
dustry. However, we do not believe that 
there is much likelihood of propositions 





Paper Plates for Short Runs: 
Lithographers are particularly in- 
terested in the development of 
paper plates. For one-color print- 
ing, and for general purpose two- 
color work where hairline register 
is not required, these paper plates 
are being used very successfully, 
especially for short-run work on 
small presses. 

A Brighter World: Luminescent 
papers, activated by black light 
or other means to glow in the 
dark so that reading is possible 
at close range, will be available 
for use in the postwar era for 
wallpapers, record cards, books, 
displays, posters, billboards, greet- 
ing cards, package labels, signs, 
programs, and menus. At the mo- 
ment, luminescent papers are be- 
ing used for aeronautical charts 
and war maps. 

Paper at War: Believe it or not, 
the barrels of rocket guns, or 
“flying bazookas” mounted un- 
der the wings of planes, are made 
of paper. 

A Good Thought: A large oil 
company sends releases to home 
town newspapers when former 
service station men are returned 
to civilian status. This makes an 
immediate hit and demonstrates 
power of public relations to sta- 
tion owner. 

Where Oh Where? Liberated 
Paris with its less than 2,500,000 
population has seventeen daily 
papers, according to reports by 
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cable. That is more than New 
York City. Question in minds of 
publishers here is: “Where do 
they get all the paper?” 

Uncle Sam Will Advertise His 
Wares: A tremendous Govern- 
ment sponsored advertising and 
promotion program for the dis- 
posal of surplus property is an- 
ticipated in the near future. 
More Photoengravers Needed: A 
survey conducted by the Amer- 
ican Photo-Engravers Association 
indicates that the labor shortage 
in the industry at the present 
time is 22 per cent. After the war, 
the need for skilled men in the 
industry will be 46.6 per cent 
greater than it is now. 

How Will They Say “We’re Back 
Again!” Many of your customers 
who produce lines that have been 
completely removed from civilian 
markets will soon be considering 
how to announce their return to 
competitive fields. The advertis- 
ing man or printer who antici- 
pates this need, and has an idea 
up his sleeve, will win thanks 
from the business man deep in 
the problems of reconversion. 
Endorsed Check Is More Loseable 
Than Money, warns the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fort Worth, Texas, 
in 3-column newspaper advertise- 
ment headed “Don’t Endorse 
Your Check Until You Are Ready 
to Cash It.” The caution applies 
whether check is cashed at bank, 
store, or elsewhere. 














News about paper—past, present, and future—from the Zellerbach Paper Company, San Fr 
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for end-use control of printing gaining 
a sympathetic hearing in the WPB. 

“While upholding these policies of a 
continued parity in paper allotments, 
and opposition to end-use control, the 
Joint Committee also calls attention to 
certain responsibilities that require the 
attention of every printer. The first of 
these is the already mentioned need for 
seeing to it that all essential printing 
continues to be produced, regardless of 
the scarcity of paper. 

“The second responsibility of com- 
mercial printers is to do their utmost 
to help to increase the salvage of waste 
paper in their communities and areas. 

“During the last year you have had 
many warnings of dangers connected 
with the paper shortage, and some may 
feel that since nothing very harmful 
to the industry has happened yet, such 
warnings can be safely ignored. But the 
fact is that the paper industry has es- 
caped injury in terms of harmful re- 
strictions and further cuts in quotas 
only because printers’ associations and 
individual printers have paid heed to 
these various warnings and have codp- 
erated in the paper conservation, paper 
salvage, and the many other activities 
urged by the Joint Committee. 

“There must be no relaxation of 
these efforts. While it may not be news 
that the paper shortage is growing 
steadily worse—nevertheless it is a hard 
fact which must be faced, and which 
calls for the support of the entire in- 
dustry in upholding and carrying out 
Joint Committee policies, if we are to 
weather the paper crisis successfully.” 


PLAN $850,000 EXPANSION 


Nathan T. Ruekberg, the president of 
Regensteiner Corporation, Chicago, has 
announced plans for the expenditure 
of $850,000 for postwar expansion. 

The major part of the investment 
will be used for the enlargement of the 
lithographic division of the company. 
A four-story addition will be erected on 
the two-story building adjoining the 
main plant at Racine avenue, Jackson 
boulevard, and Van Buren street. Other 
property is being purchased for the 
purpose of converting it into parking 
space for cars of employes and cus- 
tomers. The floors to be erected will be 
air conditioned. 

About a year ago, Mr. Ruekberg ex- 
pressed the opinion that printers should 
ascertain what additional production 
their customers might want after the 
war, and sign contracts with them so 
that they might enjoy priority privi- 
leges. He indicated that with the rush 
of manufacturers to advertise their new 
postwar products, and the shortage of 
printing facilities, customers who do 
not provide for priorities in the post- 
war period may find it difficult to get 
their printing done. 

Printing contracts now in the hands 
of the company will require the output 
of the additional production facilities 
which the printing firm is planning. 
Orders have been placed by the com- 
pany for additional lithograph presses 
and other equipment required for the 
expanded postwar operations. 


SIEGFRIED JOINS CARNEGIE 


LAURANCE B. SIEGFRIED, the university 
printer and associate professor of jour- 
nalism at the Syracuse University since 
1940, and for eleven years prior to that 
the editor of The American Printer, has 
been appointed professor of graphic arts 
and head of the printing department at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. He will assume his new duties 
July 1, Dr. Webster N. Jones, director of 
College of Engineering has announced. 

Professor Glen U. Cleeton, who has 
served for a number of years as head of 
the department of printing at Carnegie, 





LAURANCE B. SIEGFRIED 


and who was recently made director of 
the division of humanistic and social 
studies, will continue as chairman of 
the department of printing endowment 
fund campaign, which seeks to obtain 
$500,000 by July 1, 1946. 

Professor Siegfried entered graphic 
arts immediately after his graduation 
from Harvard University in 1913 with a 
degree of A.B. For a year he was an 
assistant editor in Boston. From 1914 to 
1917, he was associated with both the 
Heintzemann Press and Brad Stephens 
and Company, Boston. 

He resigned to enlist in the United 
States Navy in 1917. From 1920 to 1923, 
he was associated with Bartlett Orr 
Press, New York City, and for two years 
thereafter was associate editor of The 
Linotype Bulletin, published by Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company. For three 
years he was associated with Rogers 
and Company, New York printer, after 
which he joined the editorial staff of 
Advertising and Selling, of which he 
later became managing editor. After a 
brief period with the Condé Nast Pub- 
lications, he accepted the position as 
editor of The American Printer in 1929, 
which position he occupied until his 
resignation in 1940 to accept his present 
position with Syracuse University. 


During his long association with the 
graphic arts, Mr. Siegfried has been ac- 
tive in numerous movements designed 
to improve the graphic arts, and has 
participated as a judge in numerous 
competitions. In June, 1943, he was 
awarded the Harry J. Friedman Memo- 
rial Medal for “distinguished service in 
the cause of Graphic Art Education.” 


DONNELLEY FIRM COMPLIES 


Negotiations have been entered into 
by the four labor unions which won a 
majority of the votes cast by employes 
of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
Chicago, and the company, following 
a conditional order issued by the War 
Labor Board in Washington. 

The Donnelley Company had earlier 
announced its intention of negotiating 
with only two of the four unions certi- 
fied by the National Labor Relations 
Board, on the ground that absentee 
employes in the armed services were 
not permitted to vote by mail. The 
claim was set up that two of the four 
results might have been changed if men 
absent had been permitted to vote. 

In a recent statement, the company 
announced that it was accepting the 
order of the War Labor Board to nego- 
tiate with the four unions, “in patri- 
otic recognition of the Board’s respon- 
sibility which is to see that no labor 
dispute interferes with the war effort.” 
The company also announced that “the 
Board has not ordered a closed shop 
and none of our employes will be com- 
pelled to join a union.” 

In the directive order of the WLB, 
provision was made for setting up a 
grievance procedure to enable employes 
to be heard. 

“Any agreement arrived at in com- 
pliance with this paragraph shall be 
without any prejudice to the company’s 
right to assert that the certification of 
representatives issued by the National 
Labor Relations Board is invalid,” was 
part of the WLB statement. “If the 
company’s assertion is sustained by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, or by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
itself, and said certification of repre- 
sentatives is set aside or withdrawn, the 
agreement shall terminate.” 


HENRY M. MARKS 

Henry M. Marks, since 1939 presi- 
dent of Excelsior Printing Company, 
Chicago, died January 12. 

Mr. Marks was 55 years of age, and 
had been a printing broker prior to 
July, 1939, at which time he acquired 
the printing establishment from the 
estate of the late William F. Whitman, 
who was one of the founders of the 
Excelsior Printing Company in 1890. 

The plant, which had a replacement 
value of $500,000, was sold at auction on 
February 1 and 2, the aggregate of the 
bids for all the machinery and other 
equipment being $300,000. Because of 
wartime restrictions on prices for used 
machinery much of the bidding was 
on a ceiling price basis. All bidders who 
wanted to buy an item at that price 
were subject to a “lottery” to determine 
who was to be awarded the item. 
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CLAYBOURN REVEALS PLANS 


The following announcement was 
handed to the editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER shortly before we went to press 
by L. W. Claybourn, entering the field 
as a consulting engineer. 

“Because of publication in the press 
of the numerous stories concerning my 
plans, you will be interested in a direct 
statement from me. Here it is. 

“In 1940 I purchased a substantial in- 
terest in the J. W. Clement Company, 
of Buffalo, New York, and was elected 
executive vice-president, in charge of 
operations. Because of its location and 
the scope of its commercial work, this 
plant was ideal as a testing ground for 
proving the value of many ideas and 
processes I had sponsored, preached, 
written about, and believed in for over 
a quarter of a century. 

“Contractual relations were made 
with C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company to 
act for them and use the Clement plant 
as their demonstrating headquarters. 
The entire demonstrating department 
of C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, Clay- 
bourn Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
was transferred to the Clement plant, 
and other equipment was shipped on to 
Buffalo from the Graphic Arts Show. 

“Without the slightest interference, 
but with the fullest codperation of the 
entire organization, every department 
of the Clement plant was re-arranged 
and modernized; antiquated units were 
discarded, more modern machines were 
installed, and all slow flat-bed presses 
were replaced with high-speed Cottrell- 
Claybourn Multi-Color five- and two- 
color presses. 

“As a result, I believe it to be the most 
modern commercial printing plant in 
America, equipped to render outstand- 
ing service. This was achieved with the 
coéperation of every worker in the in- 
stitution, all of whom responded whole- 
heartedly to every suggestion, realizing 
that their tasks were made easier and 
more effective and that they were build- 
ing for themselves a better future. 

“Hundreds of printers have traveled 
to Buffalo to see the transformation of 
this plant and to observe and study the 
machines, processes, and methods put 
into commercial operation. Many model 
machines put in operation there have 
not as yet been offered to the trade, but 
were installed at Clement to prove their 
economical value in every day practice. 
When we can return to normal activi- 
ties, these machines will be available to 
the industry at large. 

“We had mace ;lans for many new 
improvements in platemaking and en- 
graving methods that would further cut 
letterpress printing costs. The installa- 
tion of these refinements must, of neces- 
sity, be postponed until such time as 
the critical materials needed to’ pro- 
duce and operate this new equipment 
are again available. 

“Numerous prominent publishers and 
printers have urged me to head a “Let- 
terpress Service,” the scope of which 
would include the predetermination of 
the fitness of materials before produc- 
tion starts, as well as the codrdination 
of processes, materials, and machines, 
resulting in elimination of waste, yield- 
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ing improved quality and greater pro- 
duction at lower cost. 

“Many plans were discussed, and I 
finally decided to incorporate an en- 
gineering institution to achieve stream- 
lined printing production. It has been 
proved that letterpress printing is by 
far the best method for faithful repro- 
duction, but the modernization of let- 
terpress printing plants has been sadly 
neglected. 

“After thoughtful consideration, I re- 
signed from the Clement Company and 
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sold my entire holdings. I am retained 
by the Clement Company as consultant 
on the same basis as will be offered 
others. I am also consultant for C. B. 
Cottrell & Sons Company, in charge of 
development and research, on a retainer 
basis. I intend to offer a complete en- 
gineering service to all those persons 
interested in the Graphic Arts field, in- 
cluding buyers and sellers of volume 
printing.” 


ANNOUNCE CHANGES 


New offices of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company have been established in 
the Park Square Building, Boston, with 
Arthur H. Cooke, New England man- 
ager, in charge. 

Albert B. Brazis, for eighteen years 
with the Boston Post, has been named 
maintenance engineer for New England, 
and John L. O’Neill, with the Linotype 
company since 1936, has been assigned 
to serve as a production engineer for 
Maine, New Hampshire, and parts of 
Vermont and Massachusetts. Tore Hell- 
strom, on the New England staff since 
1940, has been transferred to the head- 
quarters in Brooklyn. 

Ty L. Hopgood, a production engineer, 
has been assigned to headquarters in 
Portland, Oregon, and covers the state 
of Oregon and parts of Washington and 
Idaho. Karl Ponath continues to cover 
southern Oregon, and H. B. Royce con- 
tinues in western Washington. 


AUSTRALIAN FIRM OPENS LIBRARY 


B. J. Ball Proprietary, carrying all 
kinds of paper, envelopes, twines, and 
sports nets, operating offices in Ade- 
laide, Brisbane, Melbourne, and Sydney, 
Australia, has announced a plan to es- 
tablish its third technical lending li- 
brary to benefit the industry there. 

Following the success of the first li- 
brary established in its Sydney house 
several years ago, the firm established 
its second library to operate in connec- 
tion with its Melbourne house. A third 
library is now being established at the 
office of the Adelaide division of ‘The 
House of B. J. Ball.” 

In a public announcement concerning 
its lending library service, one state- 
ment is as follows: “Many people not 
connected with printing hitherto, are 
now in war services and have taken on 
new duties which require a knowledge 
of some phase of printing. Should you 
know of any men or women seeking in- 
formation, a cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to them to make use of our li- 
brary, where they will find many books 
to help them.” 

Further information concerning the 
operation of the libraries was received 
by the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER 
from the “House of B. J. Ball,” which 
read, in part: “To keep our libraries up- 
to-date, we follow the book reviews in 
the overseas technical magazines and 
order every new publication of interest 
to the printing and allied crafts. In 
this way we build up the libraries with 
the latest information published. 

“These libraries are filling a definite 
need in the printing and allied arts 
and they have been so successful that, 
despite the many forces in operation 
that retard development at the pres- 
ent time, we have decided to extend 
this service to our Adelaide division. 
Preparations for this third library are 
well in hand and we have bought a fine 
collection of suitable books.” 


PORTFOLIO ON TYPOGRAPHY 


“For the edification and delectation 
of newcomers in the graphic arts fra- 
ternity,” Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, typographer, has pre- 
pared a booklet on typographic service. 

The portfolio, specially prepared in a 
limited, numbered edition, is a detailed 
explanation of how typography helps 
sell. It covers the service Stuart offers, 
how the company functions, what ty- 
pography is, the cost, the equipment 
available, pictures of the executive per- 
sonnel and other mainstays of the or- 
ganization, as well as a roll call of the 
Stuart clients. Each of the pages is set 
in a different type style. 


BUSINESS MAIL GROUP MEETS 


Officers of the National Council on 
Business Mail were re-elected at its 
annual meeting in Chicago on January 
24, as follows: president, George F. Mc- 
Kiernan, Geo. F. McKiernan Printing 
Company; treasurer, Ernest J. Leger, 
Butler Brothers; chairman of the board, 
Charles C. Bethge, Chicago Mail Order 
Company. J. E. Hendrix was elected 
secretary. 
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CHANGE OVERTIME RULE 


New York Typographical Union No. 6 
has relaxed its depression-born over- 
time cancelation rule by allowing mem- 
bers to accumulate overtime for ninety 
days without being required to take a 
like amount of time off. 

Previously members of the union had 
to take a day off whenever they had 
accumulated eight hours of overtime 
work. This policy was inaugurated dur- 
ing the depression as one method of 
spreading the work among unemployed 
members. Now, unless the overtime is 
ordered canceled before the end of each 
ninety-day period, the members do not 
have to lay off regardless of how much 
overtime they work during that period. 


CONRAD KUTTERER 


Conrad Kutterer, president of Kut- 
terer-Jansen Printing Company, of St. 
Louis, died January 16th at his home in 
St. Louis. He was 72 years old. 

Mr. Kutterer formed the printing 
company of which he was a member, 35 
years ago. He was active in the local 
organization of printers, the Associated 
Printers and Lithographers of St. Louis, 
in which he was a director and chair- 
man of the manpower committee. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Erna 
Kutterer, two daughters, Mrs. Edna 
Haig and Mrs. Ida Tonella of St. Louis, 
and one son, Lt. Col. Ray Kutterer, 
Brentwood, Missouri. 


BRITISH WELCOME COMPETITION 


British printers do not fear the pos- 
sible influx of American publications 
into England following the war, accord- 
ing to a writer in The British and Colo- 
nial Printer. Commenting upon “the 
warning that the postwar intentions of 
our American friends include plans to 
increase the sales of their magazines in 
this country,” he said: 

“We would do well to realize that 
space has been largely conquered dur- 
ing these last five years and that Amer- 
ica will be our next door neighbor on 
the highways of the air. There appears 
no reason why the proposals should not 
apply in reverse. In any case, judging 
by the standards set by American pro- 
ductions from the technical point of 
view, we may become inspired to sur- 
pass them with benefit to ourselves.” 


FTC ISSUES ORDER 


The Graphic Arts Club, of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, has been ordered to 
cease and desist from the practice of 
fixing prices, according to a bulletin of 
the Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. No particulars were given 
in the report except that the activity of 
the club involved commercial printing 
products. 


ST. LOUIS FIRM HIRES "BOY" 

The Comfort Printing and Stationery 
Company, St. Louis, isn’t a bit worried 
about its new office boy being taken by 
the draft board for military service. 
The “boy,” John B. New, served in the 
Spanish-American War and is now 82 
years old. 


LUCIUS E. BARTLETT 

A lithographer who achieved a wide 
recognition in his field of art, Lucius 
E. Bartlett, 84, died recently in Buffalo, 
New York. Although suffering for some 
time with a heart ailment, he continued 
active in his office until fatally stricken. 

He worked as artist for the Niagara 
Lithograph Company before he entered 
into business for himself, and was a 
director of the Albright Art Gallery for 
many years. 


WILL REPRESENT LINOTYPE 


M. Doyle Jacobs, formerly of Atlanta, 
Georgia, has been named a production 
engineer for the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, and will service plants in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. He will make his 
headquarters in Milwaukee. 
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to It's a Quiz 





Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 37. How well did you re- 
member the information which you 
have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or 
have seen elsewhere? 


1. Monotype Sans Serif and 
Continental Kabel have the dia- 
mond-shaped dot on the lower- 
case “i.” A sharpened stem is 
featured on the Linotype Metro. 

2. If you did, you would get a 
different density of weight. Sans 
Serif Bold is closer to the weight 
of Metromedium than is Sans 
Serif Medium. The terms “me- 
dium” and “bold” are meaning- 
less outside of a specific type 
family. 

3. b—Bernhard Fashion. 

4. American Spartan has three 
weights: Medium, Black, and 
Heavy. Also Intertype Vogue: 
Light, Bold, and Extrabold. 

The Ludlow Tempo has four 
weights: Light, Medium, Bold, 
and the Heavy. Also in Mono- 
type Twentieth Century are the 
four weights: Light, Medium, 
Bold, and Extrabold. 

Intertype Futura (and Bauer) 
has five weights: Light, Book, 
Medium, Demibold, and Bold. 

5. Kabel’s Zeppelin. Mono- 
type’s Lined. 

6. Kabel has the double-loop 
form. Variants are found in 
Sans Serif, Vogue, and Tempo. 

7. Linotype Metro. 

8. Monotype Sans Serif and 
Continental Kabel. 

9. American Bernhard Gothic 
has no ascending stem on the 
lower-case “g.” Linotype Metro 
features an angular stem top. 
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ENGRAVERS’ SCALE INCREASED 


Photo-Engravers Union No. 1, New 
York City, will allow one extra appren- 
tice to a plant, provided that he is an 
ex-service man, under a new contract 
approved in January by the Photo- 
Engravers Board of Trade of New York, 
the employers’ negotiating body. The 
contract calls for a flat weekly wage 
increase of $3 and pay for five holidays 
each year. 

The employers plan to absorb this 
additional cost so long as present vol- 
ume continues. The contract must be 
approved by the War Labor Board be- 
fore it becomes effective. 


GPO WANTS HELP 

Printing estimators and “jacket writ- 
ers” are needed by the Government 
Printing Office at Washington, D. C. 
and examinations have been announced 
by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. The salary is $3,900 a year, in- 
cluding overtime pay. 

Applicants must show that they have 
been in the printing industry for six 
years, at least two of which included 
responsibility for estimating job ma- 
terials and costs, or for preparation of 
“work jackets” specifying the produc- 
tion methods and materials that are re- 
quired for the job. 

There are no age limits. All appoint- 
ments are made in accordance with the 
policies and employment stabilization 
programs of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Detailed information may be 
obtained from the United States Civil 
Service Commission, at 613 G Street, 
N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


COL. ROBERT DUNBAR HAUSAUER 


Lieut. Col. Robert Dunbar Hausauer, 
42, president of the printing firm of 
Baker-Jones-Hausauer Company, Buf- 
falo, New York, died recently in Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C., of 
injuries sustained while on maneuvers 
in the South last July. He had been 
confined to the hospital since the ac- 
cident occurred. 

Upon completion of a printing course 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
he entered the Baker-Jones-Hausauer 
firm which his father, Robert J. Hau- 
sauer, was instrumental in founding. 
He became president of the firm when 
his father died in December, 1936. 

Col. Hausauer’s military career began 
when he joined the 106th Field Artillery 
of the New York National Guard. In 
February, 1941, he obtained a leave of 
absence from his business and helped 
in organizing the 209th Coast Artillery 
Regiment. 


GREENBERGER LEAVES CLEMENT 

George Greenberger, superintendent 
of the J. W. Clement Company, Buffalo, 
New York, since 1940, has resigned to 
become plant manager of the Speedway 
Conveyor Company. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen and is at present the 
chairman of the Production Planning 
Division of the International-Crafts- 
men organization. 
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Look in your pocket for a sam- 
ple of Ecusta Fine Flax Paper. 
It is used in the making of all 
the leading brands of cigarettes. 


'e be promoted through 
a number of national magazines. 





rour Priority is AAI 
for ECUSTA 
Fine Flax Papers 





virgin flax,” 
ever to appear on the market. For your most progressive, most discriminating clients —those 
who want character, dignity and exclusiveness in their stationery— this “postwar” improvement 
is available now in unlimited quantities. « There is an ample supply of fine virgin flax. 
You, therefore, can be one of our “preferred list” of paper customers. Try Ecusta Fine Flax 
Paper now. You'll find that even in its light air mail weights, it has absolute evenness of texture 
and the white natural beauty of snow itself. Offered with matching envelopes, printed or plain. 


Send for swatch book now, and be prepared for consumer demand. 
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Salute to Service 


The essential position of the distributors of such a basic product as paper has long been 
recognized by the printing industry. The problems imposed by a war economy empha- 
size this essentiality. We are proud to be associated with a group of paper distributors, 
listed here, who are admirably serving their country and the printing industry dur- 


ing these difficult days. Whiting-Plover Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 





































































Permanized Paper Distributors Kansas City....Midwestern Paper Company Philadelphia -~........... Wilcox-Walter-Furlong 
Knoxville....................Louisville Paper Co. Paper Company 

J : Lancaster, Pa...Garrett-Buchanan Company PHOCHIX:...<..-<525 Zellerbach Paper Company 

Albany........... --W. i. Smith Paper Corp. Lincoln............... Western Newspaper Union Portland, Me.....C. M, Rice Paper Company 
Atlanta........S. P. Richards Paper Company Little Rock........Western Newspaper Union Portland, Me....... C. H, Robinson Company 
Augusta, Me.....C, M. Rice Paper Company Los Angeles........- General Paper Company Portland, Ore....Zellerbach Paper Company 
Baltimore........ Baxter Paper Company, Inc. Los Angeles........Zellerbach Paper Company Reading, Pa.....Van Reed Paper Company 
Birmingham : Jefferson Paper Company Louisville... ..Louisville Paper Company WRG aasincssecessens Zellerbach Paper Company 
Boise........ --Zellerbach _ Paper Company Memphis... -Louisville Paper Company Richmond....B. W, Wilson Paper Company 
Boston......----.-------- John Carter & Company Menasha, Wis..--.Yankee Paper & Spec. Co, Roanoke, Va.........Dillard Paper Company 
Bostoti....--+.------- Rutter & McNaught, Inc. Milwaukee....Allman-Christensen Paper Co. Rochester; No Nics2----2 Fine Papers, Inc. 
Boston......Van Olker-Snell Paper Company Milwaukee....Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. Sacramento........ Zellerbach Paper Company 
Bristol, Va.......-.-.-- Dillard Paper Company Minneapolis....John Leslie Paper Company Saint Louis. Acme Paper Company 
Buffalo...... eeceeees Holland Paper Co. Minneapolis........ Newhouse Paper Company Saint Louis............Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
Charlotte... --Dillard Paper Company Minneapolis......Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co, Saint Paul........John Leslie Paper Company 
Chicago eneee --Chicago Paper Company Moline, Ill.........Newhouse Paper Company Saint Paul..........Newhouse Paper Company 
Chica g0....----e-eenso--0-0ne0- Import Paper Co. Montgomery........ S@P. Richards Paper Co. Salt Lake City....Western Newspaper Union 
Chicago......------Zellerbach Paper Company Nashville............ Clements Paper Company Salt Lake City....Zellerbach Paper Company 
Chicago..... --.--- Moser Paper Company Newark..Forest Paper Corporation of N. J. San Antonio....Natho-Ross Paper Company 
Cincinnati.. --Johnston Paper (¢ ompany Newark........ Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. San Francisco....Zellerbach Paper Company 
Cleveland... -L nion Paper & [wine Co. New Orleans........E. C, Palmer & Co., Ltd, San JOses...scccs. Zellerbach Paper Company 
Dallas... E, C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. New York The Alling & Cory Co. .Zellerbach_ Paper Company 
Dallas.....--.--- C lampitt Paper Co. New York... . P. Andrews Paper Co, ..--Zellerbach Paper Company 
Des Moines........Newhouse Paper Company New York... M. M. Elish & Co., Inc. -Western Newspaper Union 
Des Moines.......- Western Newspaper Union OW NOR. eicccnssne F. A, Flinn, Inc. Shreveport............ E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Detroit...... Union Paper & Twine Company New York... -Forest Paper Company Sioux City.......Western Newspaper Union 
Detroit.... Whitaker Paper Company New York... Franc-Graham Paper Co, Spokane...;.....<. Zellerbach Paper Compeny 
Dubuque... Newhouse Paper Company y vork. .----.--Berman Paper Corp. Stockton... -Zellerbach Paper Company 
Sprintis, Duluth Paper & Specialties Co. é .-Lathrop Paper Co. Tacoma.. --Standard Paper Company 
Eugene, Ore.....Zellerbach Paper Company --Majestic Paper Corp. Tampa... -E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
-Commerce Paper Company 


Merriam Paper Company Toledo... 





















Fargo................ Western Newspaper Union 
.....Milleraft Paper Company ae 4 .-Reinhold-Gould, Inc. Topeka... Midwestern Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company New York Ris Paper Company, Inc. Trenton.. --Lathrop Paper Company 
Grand Rapids Paper Co. New York.... Royal Paper Corp. Tulsa Tulsa Paper Company 
es John Leslie Paper Co. North Kansas City........Carpenter Paper Co, Walla Walla........Zellerbach Paper Compny 
Greensboro.......--.---- Dillard Paper Company Oakland.....-..5 Zellerbach Paper Company Washington, D.C.,R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Greenville..............-- Dillard Paper Company Oklahoma City, Western Newspaper Union Washington, D.C.,Frank Parsons Paper Co, 
Harrisburg. ..Johnson, Keffer & Trout Omaha..................Western Paper Company sree Rasnernaecon Western Newspaper Union 
MENG PA: Scxscecicecinieensescese-— aes Batt Paper Co. Pawtucket..Industrial Paper & Cordage Co, EES aa Zellerbach Paper Company 
Houston.............---E. C, Palmer & Co., Ltd. Philadelphia....Hooper Paper & Twine Co. EXPORT—National Paper & Type 
Indianapolis.........--.....MacCollum Paper Co. Philadelphia........ Schuylkill Paper Company Company, New York City. 





6 y 
iy RAG-CONTENT, 


25% Rag: Permanized Plover Bond—Permanized Plover Bond Opaque—Permanized Plover Letter—Permanized Plover Ledger—Permanized Plover 
Onion Skin. 50% Rag: Permanized Artesian Bond—Permanized Artesian Bond Opaque—Permanized Artesian Ledger. 75% Rag: Permanized Cold 
Springs Bond—Permanized Cold Springs Ledger—Permanized Cold Springs Onion Skin. 100% Rag: Permanized Parchment—Permanized Onion Skin. 
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ODAY our manu- 

facturing facilities 
are being devoted to 
War. Soon, we hope, there will 
be an end to all needs for War 
production. Then, once again, we can 
be free to devote our entire attention 
to the requirements of our regular 
customers upon whose loyalty and 
good-will our business has been 


so firmly established. 


To these customers and friends we 
promise that Rosback Pony Rotary 
Perforators, Gang Stitchers and other 


well-known Rosback machines will 
be made available at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Furthermore, they will 
be sold and serviced through the 
same dependable dealers and dealer 


organizations as in the past. 


Undoubtedly your postwar plans 
include important additions to your 
bindery facilities. If so,we suggest you 


consult your Rosback dealer today. 


r. p. ROSBACK co. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, Gang 
Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machinery. 


BUY WAR BONDS « *« AND KEEP THEM 
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HOW FOX RIVER HELPS 
YOU SELL BETTER 





= 

4 

=f 

Here’s timely, practical help for printers, a 

. es 

lithographers, engravers, paper merchants: 2 

Fox River's “See for Yourself’ comparison z 

kit— featured in national advertising —helps nem 

you increase your letterhead profits through ig 
& 

visual proof that now, more than ever, it pays to step up from ci 

non-rag and part-rag papers all the way to ALL-rag! | ie 

The blunt fact is that many non-rag and part-rag papers tend MN 

to be somewhat dull and grayish these days, due to wartime : 

shortages of bleaching chemicals. Only all-rag stock — such as 3 


Fox River Anniversary Bond — remains just as clean, crisp, — 
; . ‘ : 1 OS 
white, permanent and impressive as before the war! Yet dis- Mi yg 

tinguished Anniversary Bond costs the user only %¢ more per , 





letter than 25% rag-content stock. a 
Write today for a copy of our “See for Yourself” portfolio ke, 
..and ask for extra copies for your preferred prospects. a 


Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 409-8 S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 


For Rtuer PAPERS FOR BUSINESS 
ANNIVERSARY Bond, Ledger, Onion Skin, 100% rag 
Otp BapGErR Bond and Ledger, 75% rag ENGLISH Bond and Ledger, 50% rag 
Dictation Bond, Ledger, Onion Skin, Dictation Tru-Opaque Bond, 25% rag 


Sor pee Sy 
/ Your Lf a r ee f, 
MORE PER LETTER 59 i ie 
ened IN sel]; aCtical, Co, hag 
\ for NE too] Ving. 


. | 
— | Z 
ic | 


A Fox Reuer PAPER 
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POSTWAR PRESSES AND CUTTERS 


* * * 
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HE immediate prewar products of Harris-Seybold 


were the best on the market. Years were required 





for their development. When the war started, a 
redesigning program had been only recently com- 
pleted. Working under extraordinary conditions. 
Harris-Seybold equipment has delivered outstanding 


wartime service. It had to be right to do its job. 





As always, before new Harris-Seybold equipment is 


released, it will be tested and proven to protect 9 ~ = 27iisi= 


~ eens todos eds 


your investment and maintain our standards. We 
_ will continue to build into our postwar machinery 
the pioneering experience of Harris-Seybold and 


Potter—the “know how’. There is no substitute 





for leadership based on cumulative experience. 


Taking the Industry 


ule our 
HARRIS « SEYBOLD-> POTTER COMPANY 


HARRIS DIVISION ‘ye SEYBOLD DIVISION 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO DAYTON F7, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Manufacturers of 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC ¢ LETTERPRESS AND PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS ¢ KNIFE GRINDERS 
GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY DIE PRESSES ¢ WRIGHT DRILLS * MORRISON STITCHERS 
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WHEN IMAGE ON PAPER MEETS IMAGE IN MIND... something of high commercial significance occurs. 


When the idea 1LLUSTRATED is the embodiment of the idea writTEN, the sale of service or merchandise is 

well on its way to consummation ... Exposing, Elucidating, Illustrating. 

This fact is the ever constant purpose of WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS. 

No ideas and plans of what micut be, or micut have been; but the dynamic exposition of what 1s. This is advertising at work! 
WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS NO. 151 7s an Iconographic Digest of Advertising, 

and ts packed with all the things that the word INSPIRATIONS implies, practical of application by any user 
of advertising or printing, no matter what dollar bracket his budget may be in. 

There is a copy of WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS NO. 151 waiting for you; 

it is procurable from your Westvaco distributor, or by writing or phoning any one of the company addresses. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY New york 17, 230 PARK AVENUE. 
CHICAGO 1, 35 E. WACKER DRIVE. PHILADELPHIA 6, PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING. SAN FRANCISCO 5, 503 MARKET STREET. 


INVEST IN VICTORY: BUY WAR BONDS 


















THE FIRST RAILWAY TRAIN, BY EDWARD LAMSON HENRY. 
DEPICTING THE FORMAL OPENING TRIP, SEPTEMBER 9, 1831, OF THE DE WITT CLINTON TRAIN 
OVER THE MOHAWK AND HUDSON RAILROAD, FROM ALBANY TO SCHENECTADY. 

FROM THE PAINTING IN THE ALBANY INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART, ALBANY, N. Y. 


WiksTYACO 


INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS 1 51 The Cover of Issue No. 151 carries this aa illustration. 


: 








OF KALAMAZOO 


Are YOU getting on the LITHO BANDWAGON? 
OFFSET IS MAKING RAPID STRIDES 


«+.and every printer is thinking about it. To help your thinking, 
we have prepared a factual booklet on making offset plates. 
It tells how to prepare the chemicals, 
and gives a step-by-step explanation 
of each operation. It contains the data 
you need for good offset plate pro- 
duction. It’s FREE! Write for it — 
TODAY! < 


LITHO CHEMICAL | 


& SUPPLY CO. Inc. y —_ 

































for Smooth, Clean Cuts — 
More Cuts Between Grinds 








DPrectiton 
Paper Knives 








Nl Super-Keen—Perfected .002” concave bevel— 


making for extra sharpness without weakening edge. 






There is nothing like the action 
of the Glider’s ball bearing table. 
You will really get action with a 
Glider—it's the fastest saw ever 






2 Accurate—Less than .001” variation throughout 
knife length—insures smooth, clean, straight cuts. 







3 Free Clearing— Precision ground .003” concave 
face with .006” tapered back—eliminates binding or 
dragging even on deep lifts. 





made. 


4h Long-Lasting—Special tool steel cutting edge 
heat-treated by a process which combines hardness with 
toughness—to give maximum number of cuts between 


grinds. 


For Quotations Write 


Lemme |*IMONRS WORDEN, WHITE Co. 


anivte. 


1616 Douglas Avenue Kalamazoo 54, Michigan 
Eastern Branch: 71 West ae St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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f | : 
How soon after V-day can we serve our customers 








with U.S.E. envelopes made of “pre-war quality” papers? 
Se: 


Here’s our answer based on a definite company policy. 
The United States Envelope Company is 


keeping its inventory of “war quality” papers 





safely within the limits of current business. 
We have no intention of “working off” emer- 
gency stocks after better quality is available. 

You can confidently expect to buy: U.S.E. 
fine quality, guaranteed envelopes as soon as 


suitable paper is released for this purpose. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
General Offices: Spring field 2, Mass. 


14 Manufacturing Divisions from Coast to Coast 


~ 
= ISR Makers of ENVELOPES e WRITING PAPERS e« LINWEAVE PAPERS ¢ NOTE BOOKS ¢ TRANSPARENT 
2 CONTAINERS @ WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING e PAPER DRINKING CUPS e TOILET TISSUE ¢ PAPER TOWELS 

NCEE. 
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LAPP’S 


new 
DUO PLATE 


SOLUTION 


for ZINC and ALUMINUM 
* 
FOR PLATE MAKING DEPT. 


1 OZ. DUO PLATE SOLUTION 
3 OZ. WATER (GUM IS OPTIONAL) 


This makes a full strength solution for zinc and 
aluminum. 

Apply solution with sponge or brush, making sure 
the surface of the plate is entirely covered. It is 
not necessary to wash off the solution, just gum 
down plate and dry thoroughly. 


* 
FOR THE PRESS ROOM 


STOCK: 1 OZ. DUO PLATE SOLUTION 
2 OZ. GUM SOLUTION, 14° BAUME 


Mix 2 oz. stock in one gallon of water. This will 
give you an equivalent of 3.8 P.H. fountain 


solution. 


You can mix any amount in advance, as it will 
not turn sour or lose its strength. This is a plate 
desensitizer and not an etch. It will not cause a 
film to accumulate, thereby keeping the grain on 
the plate open for longer runs. It is harmless to 
the Flannel and Molleton on Dampening Rollers. 
It will keep the Brass Water Fountain Roller free 
from all scum and ink. It will not strip the Steel 


Ink Roller. 











* short-cuts every day. No matter what 





2+2=4 
l 
ANY WAY YOU FIGURE— 


Valuing printing jobs by assembling costs in long, laborious 


rows of figures 


COSTS YOU MONEY 


— it's time-consuming, wasteful, out-moded. Save time, save 


money. Get fast and accurate valuing with the 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG 


With this modern and dependable guide you can take the 


the printing job, you turn quickly and 
easily to the page in the Catalog that 
discloses the figure you seek. A figure 


based on all the costs. 


Accept the trial offer and learn why so 


many thousands of the leading printers 





are using the Catalog in their business. 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 























J.H.& G.B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 


“OVER HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE” 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTIN =|NK S22 


AND SUPPLIES 
EVERYTHING FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER 
* 


OFFICE: 47 WATTS ST., NEW YORK, 13, N. Y. 
FACTORY: 101 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK, 13, N. Y. 
TELEPHONES: WAlker 5-5565-66-67-68 
































TESTIMONY 
TO CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Printing is at once an art, a 
profession and a trade... 
That for 141 years Johnson 
Inks have met three so diver- 
gent, yet precise require- 
ments, is testimony to the 


maker’s craftsmanship. 


Gaart 
Be JONSON esr 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 


Philadelphia *« New Yorke Chicago Boston St. Louis * Cleveland 
Detroit « Baltimore « Kansas City ¢ Pittsburgh « Atlanta « Dallas 
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A DL tte” Give your Stationery 
The Prestige of Your Office 


by using EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND. The rich appearance and crisp feel of 
100% Cotton Fibre Paper adds dignity and prestige to your letters. It builds 


confidence in you and the firm you represent. Every letter you sign on 


EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND 


adds to the importance of what you have written. Start now to increase your 
business reputation by taking advantage of EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND’s 
ptestige-appearance and rugged permanence. For Air Mail letterheads to match, 
specify Substance 11. For long-wearing, lightweight permanent records, use 


Eagle-A Agawam Onion Skin. 
Ask your Eagle-A Paper Merchant for samples. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Announcem ent: 





IMAGE REVERSING LENS 


to augment the STRAIGHT LINE IMAGE REVERSER 


IMAGE REVERSERS 
SERIES A AND B 


* 


PRECISION IMAGES 
SIZES UP TO 70” 


* 


IMAGE REVERSING LENSES 
SERIES C AND D 


* Now, images can also be reversed by the use of the new Series C and Series D 
Image Reversing Lenses. 


COPY AND IMAGE 
CENTERING 


The Image Reversing Lens is a new contribution to Graphic Arts Service for the 
Post-War period by Wm. C. Huebner. 


HUG DMEF iasoraronies. 305 EAST 46TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


LITTLE LEAKS 


F needless waste of type metal (often amounting to 

¥; of the total annual bill for type metal alone) were 
the only loss caused by metal troubles on line casting 
machines, it would be bad enough. 

But this is only the beginning! Metal troubles also 
may cause machine “down time” averaging ¥% hour 
per day per machine, or a $2.50 to $3.00 loss daily. 
Then add cost of corrections for hollow, dirty or 
fuzzy slugs, plus cost of slowed-down composing 
room operations, and you have a large total loss. 

That is why the MONOMELT SYSTEM of type 


MONOMELT COMPAN 


In Photo Engraving and Deep Etch Offset Plate Making, Photostat, and similar 
processes, reversed images are required. 


When Dry Plate Films are used, they are printed on metal through the back 
of the film which is fatal to perfect results. 


Since 1940, images are being reversed in the Camera by the use of Series A 
or Series B Straight Line Image Reversers, producing images up to 70” in size. 


Each of the four devices meet various requirements. 





BECOME A FLOOD! = 


And ‘Metal Trouble’ Causes Leaks All Through Your Shop 


metal handling pays such high returns onits small cost: 
it virtually eliminates metal troubles... speeds 
up casting... saves type metal... saves labor 
«+.» and assures crisp, clean type for your 
printed page, cast exactly as it was designed. 


Printers and publishers since 1924 have equipped 
their shops with over 9000 complete MONOMELT 
SYSTEM units! Learn how much yox can save, with 
Monomelt. 


Write for facts about recent Monomelt survey. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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1611 POLK STREET N. E. 
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EXCELLENCE 


Excellence built into BROCK 
and RANKIN bindings is the 


result of careful selection of 





materials, skillful performance 


of all operations and a continu- OR-SAVING IRON FURNITURE 
ous desire to preserve the high- MO TH IRON F URNITURE and 
est standards in bookbinding : HI-SPEED 0 VOINS 


production. 





with Challenge 





BROCK and RANKIN . °.. out the form 


a Labor-Saving Iron 
Book and Catalog Binding x Furniture and 


j Mammoth Iron 
for More Than Fifty Years 








619 South La Salle Street in ® 
Chicago 5, Illinois " -.- Then lock-up 


accurately with 
Challenge HI- 
SPEED QUOINS 





























ME TT 


*+ 1898-1944 °* 


FORTY-SIX YEARS IS A 
LONG TIME TO BE MAKING 


The Best Print Shops Use Them 
For Top Quality Printing... 


@® CHALLENGE LABOR-SAVING IRON FUR- 
NITURE is made in over 100 standard sizes 
from 2x4 ems pica to 10x70 ems pica. Only a 
specially selected mixture of close-grained iron 
is used in making this furniture. Precision ma- 
chined on all sides and with Velvet Edges to 
insure lasting accuracy and easy handling. 


@® CHALLENGE MAMMOTH IRON FURNI- 
TURE for filling large space is made in 70 sizes 
from 15x15 to 60x120 picas. Same material and 
precision accuracy of finish as smaller furniture. 


@® CHALLENGE HI-SPEED QUOINS save up 
to two-thirds of the lock-up time with ordinary 
quoins. Made of finest steel, rust-proof plated 
in six handy sizes—4' to 12 inches. 


R. R. B. Padding Glue 


* 


This record is earned by its excellent qualities 
making R. R. B. PADDING GLUE the uni- 
versal choice in every section of the United 
States. 


Unlimited FLEXIBILITY plus UNIFORM- 
ITY has kept this glue at the top. 


Try our Special 327 for carbon set work. 


* 


@ WRITE for complete data and prices today on 
these money -savers. 


* 


BACK THE INVASIONS --- BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


504 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


“Over Fifty Years in the Service of the Graphic Arts”’ 


' GRAND HAVEN — MICHIGAN 








DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE U.S. INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Burrage Glue Co. 


15 VANDEWATER STREET, NEW YORK 7 
NEW YORK 


= 
es 
= 
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Hamilton Equipment 


é4 ESSENTIAL 


Whatever kind of printing plant you operate, 
there is a requirement in it for Hamilton 
equipment. You may set type by hand or by 
machine, or you may buy all your composi- 
tion “outside.” Before type forms go to the 
press, necessary work must be done on them. 
This work is done best on Hamilton Type 
Cabinets and Hamilton Imposing Tables. 


Handwork is expensive and should be done 








QQ w 
in 





only under conditions that will promote effi- 
ciency. There is a Hamilton cabinet to fit 
every composing room need. 











There’s a continuous demand . . . a steady flow of business for the 
printer handling the BIG volume orders for many specialty items such 
as labels, tags, tickets, checks, display and counter-cards, small cartons, 
match book covers, snap-out and zig-zag forms, etc. 

However, to meet competition and still make a worthwhile profit on each 
job, you need the 


NEW ERA MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 


It is a versatile, compact, all-purpose printing press unit equipped to 
take practically any paper stock obtainable in rolls, and to print a wide 
range of materials—cloth, silk, gummed paper, etc. Stock is fed auto- 
matically from roll. It prints, punches, perforates, slits, and folds and 
is easily operated by one attendant. All this is done in one continuous 
straight line operation. 

NEW ERA Presses print in one or 
more colors from type, engravings 
electrotypes, or rubber plates. 









Ben: ual 
uke 27 


Bulletin II describes New Era Presses 
and the various units that may be at- 
tached . . . write for a copy today. 


NEW ERA MANUFACTURING co. 


375 11th Avenue « Paterson 4, New Jersey 


—_— | Jew] Bra 


MULTI-PROCESS PRESS @® 7175 
























KEEP IN THE RACE 
WITH 


CHAMPION 
BLACKS 


* Champion Halftone 
* Champion Super 
* Champion Book 


As well known in the printing trades 
as are the heroes of fiction and fact 





—our Champions are champions in tee 
fact, not fiction. Prove to yourself aan 
their dependable performance. No | 
equ 
Sub: 
Sinclair and Valentine Co. 
MAIN’ OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK. N.Y 
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GAAA BUY WAR BONDS ARAq 


Now 14 the Bost Jime 
to dispose of your 
surplus machinery 


Make way for the latest designed 
equipment when it becomes available 


We Are Interested in Buying 
SINGLE UNITS or COMPLETE PLANTS 


Write or Phone Us Today 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


Recognized Dealers Since 1902 


Marshall and Jefferson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PENNSYLVANIA 





Rae KEEP ’EM FLYING Wes 








FOR PRODUCTION AND PROFIT 


THE DOYLE Geen Glow 
INFRARED DRYER 


(THE DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER) 


For all makes of printing presses and folding machines. Dries ink quickly. 
Higher speeds, faster deliveries, more jobs. Saves time waiting to back up; 
saves slip-sheeting. No static, rapid handling; perfect jogging, less spoilage. 
No flames: less fire hazard, purer air... The Doyle Infrared Dryer is standard 
equipment on well known presses; has been used successfully for many years. 
Substantial, efficient, finest materials and workmanship. 


GET OUR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


THE J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER, DOYLE’S 
SETSWELL COMPOUND, DOYLE’S LIQUID STATIC DESTROYER. 


1224 WEST SIXTH STREET @ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
BETTER PRINTING @ MORE PROFIT 

















INK CONDITIONER 
Hastens and 
Improves Presswork 


@ When the “heat” is on for press output, 33 Ink 
Conditioner should be in every pound of ink. It mini- 
mizes frictional heat, prevents crystallization and be- 
cause it relieves tension between ink and _ paper, 
assures better ink coverage under high speed condi- 
tiens. For Litho, it relieves excessive tackiness, so that 
presses may be kept at normal speed. 


33 Ink Conditioner also purges the halftones, and acts 
as a preservative of the printing parts of the press such 
as plates, roller, blankets, ete. 


Send for an 8 lb. trial (as guaranteed). Write today 
for “To the Pressman,” an interesting leaflet on uses 
and advantages of 33 Ink Conditioner. 


999009900 000009 9909 9450009000000000000% 


100% Guarantee | 


8 LB. TRIAL ORDER If our Ink Conditioner does not 
‘satisfy you completely, return the unused portion at 
3 


; our expense. 








YYYOROVSS 





" 33” (letterpress) “0-33” (litho and multilith). 














POPOOOOODD OHH F SE EHPO®OESOOODOPS OOOH HH HOD 


Los Angeles « San Francisco. « Dallas » Houston ¢ OklahomaCity + Miami 
Orlando « Tampa e Jacksonville » Tallahassee « Charlotte + Knoxville 
Atlanta « Wilkes-Barre «+ .Milwaukee «+ St.Louis « Kansas City + Denver 
Cincinnati « Dayton « Hartford « Toronto « Montreal « Honolulu 


COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


1718 North Damen Avenue, “hicago, Illinois 


IN CANADA- its CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO. LTD., TORONTO 
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e 
| Removtl Neolice WE ARE NOW INSTALLED IN OUR 


| NEW BUILDING AT 10 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE WALKER 5-3540-1-2 


PRINTERS SUPPLY CoO 


FORMERLY AT 655 SIXTH AVENUE 














Chapman 
STATIC 
aa ze ~Neutralizer 


Makes Presses 
Deliver Light Paper 
LIKE THIS 


7 
IN INSTEAD OF LIKE THIS 
Es 


KIMBLE 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 


Stabilizes Production - Cuts Waste 
and Cures many Pressroom headaches 


in world wide use 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 


BOX 268, PORTLAND 6, MAINE 














% YOU DON’T NEED A 
FORTUNE TELLER 





| FINE CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 
| FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


INDUSTRY SINCE 19°04 To know the plant that’s best equipped for low cost 
production will get the business in the Post-War 
period. 

KIMBLE ELECTRIC Although still 100% on War Production our research department, 
during this period, has been making improvements in Southworth 


Graphic Arts machines. 
To meet and beat Post-War competition and to be sure of early 
2005 WEST HASTINGS STREET delivery you'll be smart to place your orders NOW. Write for 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS complete information. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: AMERICAN SOUTHWORTH MACHINE co. 


TYPE FOUNDERS Manufacturers of Paper Conditioners, Universal Paper Joggers, 
Humidifiers, Punching, Cornering, Perforating Machines, etc. 


30B WARREN AVENUE, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Division of Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 

















BUY AS A UNIT x —————— * SELL AS A UNIT 


CASLON BOND 


§ * 
CASLON BOND PAK Accurate mill-cut 82x11 ¢ white, 500 plus* sheets to box, 
| MME holds 10 boxes + $000 10 boxes to Pak 
é plus* sheets « a com- - g 
FITS THE 
plete storage or delivery DESK 
J unit with space for label CASLON UTILITY BOX a 
WA contains 500 plus * sheets « 
é 84x11 ¢ white © 10 boxes 
| in Pak © has label for your 
i name « U.S. Patent 2319018 
a for letterheads and forms 





BUY AS A UNIT « Coaceacent-Compact-Clean *« SELL AS A UNIT 
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Ve) Pe SER) ME BiB SE 


Put Ton Tough Tympan on a cylinder press Saturday 
— leave it alone until Monday and then try to find 
a warp, cockle or sag! Other features you will like are 
calipered uniformity, great strength and absence of 
brittle spots. More Centraline printers papers are 
water repellent sign, tag, manifold, die wipe and 


% 
2 


a 
~. 
My 


CENTRAL PAPER 
COMPANY unc. 


2456 Lakeshore Drive 
Muskegon, Michigan 
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VVIL2ONM “VIBRATING” 





PAPER JOGGERS 


Will SAVE You 

TIME, MONEY 

and LABOR on 

those''close-figured"" 

jobs, by eliminating 

unnecessary effort 
_ and speeding up the 
| work processes. 


TABLE MODEL PJ-15 


Available in seven 
different types and 
styles—table, floor, 

> tilting and two-way. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 


SYNTRON CO. 


575 LEXINGTON AVE. 
HOMER CITY, PA. 


FLOOR MODEL CPJ-15 











THE KID “TYPES” 
A NUMBER OF GRIPES 


Dear Pop, 

You've heard a lot about G.|. Gripes—and a lot are 
true—but they're just excess steam. We're ready to 
accept every condition we must face—to get and 
hold a beach head, knock out a pillbox, or take an 
objective—and other things too horrible to go into 
details. 

Yet our type of Gripe doesn’t hurt the war effort— 
mostly, as Ernie Pyle has reported, “Gripes improve 
a G.I. Joe’s morale”. But there’s another type of 
Gripe that gripes us. Yep, you've guessed it, Pop. 
It’s the “Home Front“ Gripe — about rationing, 
shortages, “discomforts” (?) from lack of butter, 
sugar, train accommodations, etc. 

We can laugh off even these Gripes, Pop. But the 


al No Cae that sticks, is when we hear that 
some folks think THE WAR IS OVER! 


It’s over, all right, for our buddies beneath the 
crosses! But it’s not over for us still over here. So, 
Pop, if any guy tells you “THE WAR’S OVER“— 
just tell him to go to...or better still, to c’mon 
over and we'll show him whether it’s over or not! 
Oh! yes Pop—the Purple Heart came through—and 
it makes up for all that went before. 

P.S. Keep the bonds and blood plasma quotas up, Pop. 


The Kia 


sal 


Wetter Lock- Wheel 
One of many models 


Wala NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Sold by all dealers and branches 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Wetter Rotary 
One of many models 
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CARDS WANTED FOR SALE 

@ CHRISTMAS AND EASTER CARDS; — 


CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE 
WANT AD SECTION 








ADVERTISING LAYOUT 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


Now is the time to make your spare time pay. In- 
crease your earning power. Mr. Young, interna- 
tional layout authority, offers a complete Home 
Study Course to help printers, advertising men, 
artists, etc. Learn by mail how to use sound lay- 
out principles. Receive Mr. Young’s own personal 
criticisms. Endorsed by graduates. Easy payments. 
Write to Dept. 0-443 for f1 free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill 


BRONZING MACHINES 

MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 

schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 
Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
York, N. Y. 
@® WHOLESALE Calendars for. the 
printer. Do your own printing. Adver- 
tising Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. 
Due to gas rationing few calendar 
salesmen are on the road now—which 
means more calendar sales for the 
printer. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

























Cash waiting. Job lots and closeouts, 
with or without envelopes. Casner, 340 
W. 44th St., New York City. 





ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

@® WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
engraved stationery of fine quality. 

Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., 

Kansas City 13, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Selling Your Plant 
Now—FOR ALL CASH 


MAY BE DECIDEDLY ADVANTAGEOUS 


Whether you have a Printing, Photo Offset, 
Composition, Bindery or Folding Box Plant, 
it may be advisable to sell now because of 
the rapidly ch 
that prevail in the printing industry. 


If you want the top cash dollars for your plant, 
phone us without delay and without any 
obligation on your part, we will prove to 
you how quickly money talks. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS WILL BE HIGHLY 

GUARDED AND STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 


Printcraft Representatives 


277 BROADWAY, N. Y. 7 REctor 2-1395 











Sound values in 
hard-to-find items 
Model B Kelly A. C. motors 


Rosback rotary 
round hole power perforating machine 


Seybold power round cornerer 
Ludlow new style mat cabinet 
Thompson matrix cabinet 


Thompson Tracy type cabinets 
single and double tier in steel 


Hamilton 8’ steel makeup table 
Linotype, Model 8 and 26 
Intertype, Model B two deck 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 


220 S. JEFFERSON CHICAGO 6 























@ WANTED—One 56 Miehle Press Com- 

plete Unit. Addison Wright, 1220 
a Rd. N.E., Washington 18, 
Db. C. 





@ For Sale: An Extensive Line of new 

and rebuilt printin equipment on 
easy terms, Write for free list. Missouri 
Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kan. 





@ ONE MODEL A KELLY Printing 
Press for sale. For details write Tom 
Kirby, 211 Mont St.. Bogalusa, La. 





(Continued on next page) 





MEGILL’S | Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 








Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


MEGILL’S Original Steel 


Patent GAUGE PINS 
R. — 





A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt.,, 15 ot., or 18 pt. head. Adijust- 
able. 75c a dozen for either size. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


JUST A FEW 
RARE 
VALUES 


57” Oswego Power Cutter, hand 
clamp. ° 


Linotypes, Models 5-8-14. 





ae 


Intertypes, Models A-B-C-CSM— 
Model C42 ems. 


Model 289 Baum Folder (19x25) 
Suction Feeder. 


@-@¢~>6¢@¢ 6666-6666 ~¢-6¢~¢~¢~¢¢ 


i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i a i i i i i i i i i i i ll i i i 


Model B Cleveland Folder (25x38) 
Cross Continuous Feeder. 

e 
Monotype Composition Casters, 
42&60pica. 


Monotype Type Lead & Rule 
Caster. ° 


No. 4-3R Miehle Dexter Suction 
Pile Feeder, Ext. Del. 

7” 
No. 43 Babcock Optimus, Dexter 
Suction Pile Feeder. 


4-66 ¢6-6-@-@6-6-6-6-6-6 66666646 


Any of these machines may be pur- 
chased in good operating condition, 
or thoroughly rebuilt with new ma- 
chine guarantee. 

Complete List Now on Press. Write Today. 


Payne & Walsh 


CORPORATION 

82 Beekman St., New York 7,N. Y. 
BEekman 3-1791 

YOUR MOST DEPENDABLE SUPPLIER 


i i i li i i i i i i i i 





@@-@¢6-6-¢-6-6-6-6-6- 6-6-6666 666666664 








@ BABCOCK two-color Rotary, sheet 

size 48 x 71. In excellent condition. 
Can be inspected in running order. The 
MacLean Publishing Co., 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Canada. 





@ Bovkbinders’ Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Sminyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago Tllinois. 


@e@ FOR SALE—LOS GATOS PRINT 
SHOP. High class printing. Los Ga- 
tos, California. 


HELP WANTED 


@ ORGANIZATION FIELD REPRE- 

SENTATIVE. An international or- 
ganization desires to employ a field rep- 
resentative. Experience in industrial 
organization work, some knowledge of 
the printing industry, accounting ex- 
perience and willingness to travel are 
requisites. Apply by letter, with full in- 
formation to Box F-813 % The Inland 
Printer. 


® EXPERIENCED FLOORMAN. Need 

ad and job compositor. Have Kluge 
and Miller presses. Permanent. No liq- 
uor. Good wage. Write or call G. Lynn 
Hollen, Independent Press, Madison, 
Minnesota. 














@ WORKING PRESSMAN-FOREMAN. 

Permanent year-round job. Should 
know Miehle automatic cylinder, Ver- 
tical and Kelly B. Pleasant working 
conditions. Good equipment. 40 hours. 
Essential industry. Write Personnel Di- 
vision, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 








(Continued on page 96) 








More plants use LAKE ERIE 
ACRAPLATE PRESSES 


as the modern method for molding rubber 
or plastic plates than any other make! 


Lake Erie Acraplate Presses have 
played an important part in the tre- 
mendous forward strides that the 
printing industry has made in the 
economical and efficient use of 
molded rubber and plastic plates. 


These presses hold this unmatched 
record. Previous users of every make 
of vulcanizer have replaced or aug- 
mented such equipment with Lake 
Erie Acraplates. No company pro- 
ducing rubber plates on Lake Erie 
equipment has ever bought any but 
adiltinasl Lake Erie presses. 


Farsighted companies who are con- 









THE 
Axe 
3 RIE) 


Sis 
a 
ENGINEER 





templating the many advantages of 
printing with rubber or plastic plates 
are ordering Acraplates now for 
future delivery. Write for complete 
information. 


A FEW ACRAPLATE 
ENGINEERING “FIRSTS” 
I Rugged Side Plate Design. 

2 Large Diameter Rams. 


2B Industrial Type Rotary Vane Hydrau- 
lic Pumps. 
4 Positive Fingertip Control of Pressure. 


® Adjustable Gib Guides for Moving 
Platen. 
G Ball-Bearing Rolling Plate for Work. 


504 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, New York 
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SSS Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) | 
¢ ‘ y E HELP WANTED (continued) , 
Rey 
LS eS St MANAGER | 
An unusually attractive position 
is offered by a large, middle- | 

west folding carton company. 


The man we want must be a 


thorough executive with a com- 
plete background of all phases 
of printing and finishing. Some 
experience in folding carton 
manufacturing operations is de-. 
Sirable but not absolutely es- 


HALFTONE seh ol aa ee 


( @ muneration will be in five fig- 

ures, including a profit-sharing 

0 F ie S E T bonus. Write Box F-809, % The 

Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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: ; . : @ PRINTING SALESMAN — Steady; “ 

In spite of the appalling number of traffic accidents, figures show straight salary. Largest plant in cen- ‘° 

" x . tral Washington. City is beautiful, a 

that the Safety First movement is getting results! Surely everybody clean, modern, growing. Population 35,- ‘° 

. . 000. Not a defense center. Climate mild, KS 

everywhere can say again and again: SAFETY FIRST. clear, dry. Good fishing and hunting. Ke 

State your experience, previous em- K2 

For a safe stock—one that offers the advantages of ployers, age, marital and draft status, 2 
| salary expected, and enclose snapshot. 2 
enamel and offset-—we recommend Adena Halftone Republic Publishing Company, Yakima, 2 


| Offset. It’ T hi IR Its tell! Washington, Attention: Elmer Stewart. 
saad iii ail ai oe wien @ PERMANENT position open as press- 
man in plant in Indiana. Ideal living 





























| | wlth, pg ne Mn. A not eae — RS 
ar ork, Overtime available. us 
J DULL OR GLOSS; NEVER ANY know Vertical, Kluge, or Horizontal 
F] presses, Also a i. —. 
0 available for an A- ompositor. rite 
N MOTTLING OR MUDDY EFFECTS for complete information to Box F-811, 

% The Inland Printer. 

e JOB AND BOOK FLOORMAN. In 

S by shipping vi SHES AS ER SAT eee, midwest city of 35,000 there is a per- = 

PRO shee Poe: in, Sa manent position for a first class man N 

for 40 hours. Please give complete de- j 


tails about yourself as to age, health, 
| Eee a ee eR oer = -— = nae —_ 
Rp : 4 kind of work you have done. res 
| A BUY-WORD FOR HIGH- Box J-795 % The Inland Printer. 
e@ WANTED—E XPERIENCED COM- 
POSITOR. Must be able to make-up 
or lock-up all types of commercial print- 
ing. Knowledge of monotype desirable. 
A very good opportunity for the right 
man. Fey Publishing Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis. 
@ BOOK BINDER Familiar with case- 
making and casing in machinery. 
The CAXTON PRINTERS, LTD. Cald- 


well, Idaho. 
(Continued on next page) 





| Miami Valley Shippers’ Assn. LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 38 to 40 years of age; union, scale $50.00 
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PERFORATOR 
EQUIPPED WITH 
McADAMS FEEDER 
AND LAY-BOY 


ATTACH McADAMS PERFECTED 
FEEDER TO YOUR PERFORATOR 


McAdams new Feeder and Lay-boy are built 
to precision-fit perforating machines and pro- 
vide for automatic feeding and delivery. 
Remote control at the feeder regulates speed 
and operation. A most practical ensemble 
which will operate with thin cob-web bond up 
to 3-ply index. Sheets are carried through the perforator 
on tapes and delivered into the lay-boy. 


FREE Full information supplied; write 
for Bulletins No. 101 and No. 110. 


“McAdams Feeders—-Built to Last a Lifetime” McADAMS 

























20-22 KNIGHT STREET 


JOHN McADAMS & STO) BS) Inc. norWALK. CONN., U.S.A. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


HELP WANTED (continued) 1SAVE TIME 


@ WORKING BINDERY - FOREMAN. 
Permanent year-round job. Should 
know stock cutting, Dexter Automatic 
Folders, Rosback Gang Stitcher. Pleas- 
ant working conditions. Good equip- 
ment. 40 hours. Essential industry. 
Write Personnel Division, Indiana Uni- & E D U C E Cc Oo S T S 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
®© COMBINATION INTERTYPE OPER- 
ATION and Fiour man. Union, $1.35 
per hour. Days. No layoffs, well equipped 
shop. Vacation with pay. Citizen Job 


Printing, Jackson, Michigan. GET BETTER PR IN TIN G | 


@ LINOTYPE OPERATOR and Cylin- 

der Pressman wanted—permanent 
position in University plant. OBU press, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


@ PRESSMAN, steady position for Lit- 
tle Giants and Kluge man familiar 


with good printing. Write. Edgewood 
Press, Edgewood, Maryland. Wi TH €\ 
Mechanical Binding 

KINDS OF 


Pentiate | CYLINDER PRESS 


BINDING LOCKS 


WIRE-O0 * PLASTIC ; yf 
v j 4 G K i N G UZOUR post-war business will require all 
cn possible economies and short-cuts. That is why you owe it to 
het we Meh Gees oo mee yourself to know the capabilities of the M&W Cylinder Press 
free and quote on your next catalog % Lock. You can securely lock a chase to the press bed, or you 





























x 


a 
<x 


(MADE IN SPIRAL COILS) 


ERS. 22 rings in sheet size 82x11. can use the lock in place of furniture in locking forms within a 
KA chase. This M&W “‘Slauson’”’ lock has been well and favorably 


The DOBSON-EVANS CO. known for forty-five years and it is still “tops” in its field. 


for our new descriptive circular. 


oe, 


G 





MECHANICAL BINDING SPECIALISTS Catalogs and descriptive matter available for the asking. 
305-7 N. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. C0. 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 


method. Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 

Apply on company letterhead for free instruction rt e\ a 
books and prices. 

A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 778 :Sctipnis Pa 


SLINm pLBOeRIO EPO OO. Cline- PRINTERS SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 


Westinghouse Motor and _ control 
equipment for printing machinery, 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il. 


(Continued on page 98) 


<< ; T eee 
Mole tu Latt— , WHEN YOU MUS 
x i R SS oy Replace With ROBERTS 
cop 6 ’ Model 27—5-Wheel $7 20 each 
Always take proper care of your number- \ ae hese Y Z $12 Less 40% — ad 
ing machines—especially these days, to ‘ Woe . Model 28—6-Wheel $940 each 
insure longer life and accurate perform- a — 4 $14 Less 40% = at 
ance: 1—clean; 2—oil; and 3—adjust. q 
You can do it or we will recondition— £ Roman or Gothic style figures. Forward 


all makes—at nominal cost. Let us help ' or backward action. Efficient direct 
“Make ’Em Last.” UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED = drive in all. 


























Investigate our Reconditioning Service 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KKK KKKKKK KR RRR KR RRR ARK KKK KRKKK 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
OFFSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE 


Trying to Run Your Plant 


Short-Handed ? 


Let Our Shop Handle The Over-Flow. 
We offer the complete facilities of a mod- 
ern photo-offset plant (from art depart- 
ment to bindery) able to produce any 
piece from a black and white circular to 
a four-color process billboard—from a let- 
terhead to a 1,000 page catalog. 


Planograph-Offset will give you the profit 
without the worry ... 15 to 50% can be 
added to our quoted price without being 
out of line on your estimate. We furnish 
a flat scale from which to quote on ordi- 





nary combination form planograph runs; . 


we make special quotations on more com- 
plicated gee according to specifications. 
We handle complete from art work, type- 
setting, etc., to bindery—or camera, plate, 
and presswork only—shipping flat to your 
plant for finishing. 

We Protect Your Accounts—Every printer 
on our books will testify to the fair treat- 
ment we extend them. 


FOR PRICE LIST WRITE: 


GREENLEE CO. 


TELEPHONE DIVERSEY 8400 


2225 N. Lakewood Ave. Chicago 14 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 


@ THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
pari ros A and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 





ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses, stereo and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 


RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 


Vi ae.us 
PAT. OFF. 








Ti-P on @) 0 QR A WAY 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

@ PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE—Now 
employed, seeks opportunity where 

talents can be used in full. Typographer 

of exceptional ability, experienced in 

management, estimating, contact and 

production, Age 41. Write Box F-812 % 

The Inland Printer. 








@ CYLINDER PRESSMAN wants posi- 

tion as pressman. Age 44, twenty 
years experience on first class halftone 
color and book work. Married with fam- 
ily. Want shop having plenty of over- 
time. Write Box F-814 % The Inland 
Printer, 


SITUATIONS WANTED (continued) 

@® TYPOGRAPHER—Display man, age 
40. Desires change. East preferred. 

Layout knowledge. Post-war guaran- 

tee. Box F-810, % The Inland Printer, 


TYPEFOUNDERS 

Announcing 3 New Faces 
Karnak Black Cond. Italic 
Valiant Samson 


Send for specimen sheet showing all sizes and prices 
ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 
161 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 




















In common with this young lady, PERFECTION 
Gummed Papers need no special makeready. They 
print beautifully without pampering — and no extra 
press time is needed. That makes them first choice 
with fine paper merchants ... with printers and 
label manufacturers who must turn out a top-notch 
job—economically. Made in 25 attractive colors— 
10 sparkling whites. Dextrine or Strong gumming. 


PERFECTION 


EC thal the Name Pr lei 


GUMMED PAPERS 


PERFECTION 


Flat Gummed 
PAPERS 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 








THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 

RY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 
WIRE 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 
Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 

ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 

spools. BY ADING DEALERS 
VERYWHERE. 


BOOKS FOR PRINTERS 


How to Make Type Readable... .$2.00 

By D. G. Paterson and M. A. Tinker. Results of 
testing 12,000 students over |2-year period to find 
standards for all factors of type selection and 
arrangement on printed page. 


Lettering, By Wm. Longyear.... .$3.00 
Making Type Work (Sherbow). ..$1.75 
Technique of Advertising Layout. .$7.50 


By Frank H. Young. Basic principles are dem- 
onstrated by 140 layouts, complete ads, and color 
pages by renowned layout experts. Lettering, de- 
sign and typography, for newspapers, direct mail. 
10 by 13; 200 pages. 


Type Specimens for Layout, Printing 
and Lettering, By Wm. Longyear.$2.50 


Nearly 400 alphabets for letterers, layout men. 


Typologia: Studies in Design and Plate- 
making, By Frederic W. Goudy.$3.00 
America's great type designer describes de- 

signing a type and details of making, from the de- 

signer's mental attitude to the printed impression. 

Each step Is graphically illustrated. 


Practical Touch System for Linotype 
Keyboard, By E. B. Harding. .. .$2.25 


(Adaptable also for intertypes and linographs.) 
Teaches correct methods by elementary, progres- 
sive exercises for self instruction of beginners. 
Copy and styles for practice work to increase speed 
and accuracy. Outlines routine care of machine. 


Linotype & Intertype Speed Book.$1.00 


By H. J. Pickert. A direct method of learning 
fingering of linotype, intertype, and linograph 
keyboard by touch system. 33% by 5; 9 lessons. 


Lithographers’ Manual, The......$5.00 


By Walter E. Soderstrom. A manual of meth- 
ods, materials, equipment used. Illustrated; 336 pp. 


Order direct from this. Enclose 
remittance—we’ll pay postage in U.S. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept., 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, 6 





ENGDAHL BINDERY 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
**Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’” 


1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Hl. 
Telephone Monroe 6062 


= 





ROTARY PRESSES 


for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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BAUM 
FOLDERS 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE 
VALUES 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 6 


GATHERING 
CABINET 


THE LOW GATHERING CABINET is a 
thoroughly practical inexpensive device 
that greatly facilitates gathering (collating 
or assembling) sheets of paper into sets. 
Quickly adjusted for every size sheet up 
to 12”x18”. Users are gathering 6000 
EE Sle AR The small tools which are necesary 


* for the production of good printing 
JOHN M. LOW & C0. often more directly affect the finish- 
223 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. ed product than some of the most 
expensive equipment in your plant. 

























Rouse Hand Mitering Machines, 
Lead and Rule Cutters, and Comp- 
for HIGH QUALITY osing Sticks vitally contribute to the 
SERVICE... profitableness and the efficiency of 
ry) " composing room production. 
e A merican Frequent check of your small tools 


and replacement when necessary 


RO LLERS will repay you many times. Though 
not always immediately, Rouse deal- 

THEM P A S T E S ers will be able to supply you. 
ann GLUES 
AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. Halsted St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


















To Keep ’em Flying! Buy War Bonds! ) 
RAISED PRINTING COMPOUNDS InKS pi ele mee Si 
INKS, MACHINERY (HAND AND AUTOMATIC) FOR METAL DECORATING } 

25 Years’ Experience at Your Service. Get Varnishes and G ° e 5 

rrers, too, trom Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 3 
THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC. ee aang sth euceumenne } 
251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 5 
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| Q STITCHING WIRE || AMSCO CHASES 


| | 

| 

ROUND OR FLAT SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 

The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 
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WORLD'S LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
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LEADING ARTICLES FOR YOU THIS MONTH 


Printers View Employe Reduction Directives With Alarm........ 31 
Achieve Consslidation of UTA and Joint Committee Groups..... 35 
Customer Must Help Keep Schedule. By Harry G. Wolfe......... 36 
Handling the Psychoneurotic Vet Need Be No Problem. 
ee ee een et ae ee en 4l 
Graining the Offset Plate. By R. Ernest Beadie..............+.++. 45 
Use Good Sense in Setting Forms. By Hilton D. King............ 52 
edionen & Biobiey Te Diack ether... . «5 ci nvecencis er esiseess 56 
Do You Use Finesse in Querying? By Edward N. Teall........... 67 
MONTHLY FEATURES TO KEEP YOU ABREAST 
ee er 57 Specimen Review........... 59 
oo 65 The Month’s News......... 69 
Salesman’s Corner.......... 50 Typographic Scoreboard..... 51 


FOR INDEX OF ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 
TURN TO PAGE 94 


Member Associated Business Papers « Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


THE INLAND PRINTER, February, 1945, Volume 114, No.5. Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 

309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois (Eastern Office, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City). Subscription 

is $4.00 a year in advance; ‘single copies, 40 cents. Canada, $4, 50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. Foreign, 

$5.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, 

Ulinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 

. manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND PRINTER assumes no 
ility for licited contributions, except to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 








J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager 


Donald T. Sutte, Advertising Manager Harold R. Wallace, Associate Editor 
Glenn C. Compton, New York Editor H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager 


Eastern Advertising: William H. Thorn, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 


THE HANDY WAY TO ORDER A PERSONAL COPY 
OF THE INLAND PRINTER SENT TO YOU MONTHLY 


Lhe Grland Printer 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Please send me monthly a personal copy of THE INLAND PRINTER for............ years. 
C]t enclose $......... [] Send bill first to [_] me; [] my firm. 

| | POPPPTEPOPLEPEPECITrerreererrrrrrrrerrrrrrrrerrrrrrererrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrerr rire re 

ADDRESS... ccccvccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces ee eceeceeeee rece secececcoceccesceceneces 

ATV ccccccccccccccccccsescccccccccececccsccesceecoeeseseses STATE... cccccccccccccccccccccccccces 


Subseription Rates: U.S.A., 3 yrs.,$10; 2 yrs., $7.00; 1 yr.,$4.00. Canada, 3 sp “4 1.50; 2 yrs.,$8.00; 1 yr.,$4.50. 
Foreign, 3 yrs., $13. 50; 2 yrs., $9.00; yr. $5. 











(Modern (2usinoss 
THIN PAPERS 


i ols do bb Kol-) 


MAILING 
TYPING 
wenexte, 


costs. 


Recommended for 
Thin Letterheads, Copies, 
Records, Advertising. 


Specify one of 


ESLEECK 


THIN PAPERS 


Fidelity Onion Skin 
Clearcopy Onion Skin 


Superior Manifold 
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in quality Tympan 
_the world over 


CR 0 MWE LL SPECIAL PREPARED 


THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
4801-39 So. Whipple Street, Chicago 32, Ill. 


NOW...AS ALWAYS — UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
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posing room, the Intertype 
every day, it goes to war— 
enemy...ignorance. 


today’s MASS printing and 
e it not for these machines busily 


ation and education that pours from our presses 


be only a trickle. In war and peace our people 
would be far behind where they are today. 


x ANTERTYPE scooxcrn 2.5.x. 





